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Supervision Problem Solved 


The problem of supervision of calls on a magneto switchboard has been 
solved. New lamp supervision in Leich switchboards adequately performs 
the functions necessary to expedite service without an overwhelming 
burden of expense. 

The lamp signals mounted in the keyshelf are in addition to the double 
clearout drops of the electrically restored type mounted in the face of the 
board 

—Ring off lights lamp associated with front or back cord. 


—The lamps are extinguished when operator opens her listening key. 


—The lamps are momentarily put out during ringing period on recalls. (In 
effect, a flashing recall.) 

—The lamps and supervisory signals are entirely operated by alternating 
power current. 

—Clearcut drops may be used for supervision when lamp circuit is not desired. 


The improvement in Magneto switching systems effected by the use of Leich 
Magneto Switchboards has made it profitabie ior plants of 1500 stations or less to re- 
inain magneto. 

Get an estimate on your proposed central office changes. A direct comparison of 
costs of different systems may be a revelation that will mean dollars saved and profts 
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There is a heap of 
sense im the 
“Radio 
and the Telephone Man” which Harry N. 


good 


address on 


Faris delivered before the recent Missouri 
The 
speaker is extremely well-posted on both 


Telephone Association convention. 


angles of the subject, and has formulated 
some excellent ideas as to their relationship. 

This address was published in the May 
3 issue of TELEPHONY and telephone men 
would do well to read it carefully and 
carry out the suggestions it contained. 

x * * * 

Mr. Faris stressed one point that has 

been frequently emphasized in these col- 


tmns; namely, that the local telephone 


wanager is the logical man to whom his 
patrons turn for radio help and informa- 
tion, and therefore he should keep posted 
on its development. In a vast majority of 


the communities over this broad land, the 
jeople naturally look to the local telephone 
company for radio advice and service, and 
the telephone man who is on the job in 
this particular can strengthen his position 
nhiaterially. 

This, of course, does not mean spending 
somuch time fussing with radio as to neg- 
lect the wire telephone plant—the “meal- 
ticket“ —but to keep informed so that he 


Can give the help expected from the “local 


Edison.” as Mr Faris calls the local tele- 


phone xpert. 
x ok Kt 
) . 
Peoy'e are now marveling at the wonder 
énd mystery of radio just as nearly 50 


years ovo they were beginning to marvel 
at the »: Mr. 


Paris teakes an interesting point when he 


iracle of the wire telephone. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


says that the latter was really the more 
amazing of the two inventions. 

He is plainly right in contending that 
had the radio been perfected before the 
wire telephone—as 


experts say might 


naturally have happened—the latter would 


have been hailed as the more startling 
discovery. 
The broadcasting of the human voice 


through the ether would have been con- 
sidered a great achievement, but the con- 
fining of spoken messages to a wire, mak- 
ing possible the exchange of communica- 
tions clearly and without interference— 
and practically without limit as to their 
number—was indeed a far more wonder- 
tul and more important accomplishment. 
* x* 
decreed 


But [ate that 


should be the first in the 


wire telephony 
field—and was 
this not most fortunate? On account of 
its valuable and practical application to 
the needs of modern life, no doubt this 
sequence of events was nothing less than 
providential. 

For nearly hali a century the telephone 
has been doing its work towards aiding 
progress in this country until now its 
scrvice is accepted as almost as common- 
place as the air we breathe. 

Engineers who have studied the ques- 


tion 


have expressed surprise that radio 


broadcasting did not antedate the wire 


A good 


the world had greater need of the tele- 


tclephone. explanation is that 
phone at that time, and that Providence 


ordered events accordingly. 


Members of the 
municipal council of 
Zion City, 


mad at the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 


Ill., are 


threaten to organize and operate a munic- 
ipal telephone system of their own. Zion, 
located 50 or 60 miles north of Chicago, is 
dominated by the peculiar religious sect, 


Wilbur which 


operates a radio broadcasting station that 


headed by Glen Voliva, 


scatters good music and poor preaching 


over the Middle West several times a week. 


Probably their success with radio has 


convinced the Volivaites that running a 


telephone plant would be a simple matter 


2 


A resolution has been adopted by the 
Zion City council complaining of the pres- 


emt service and alleging that the equip- 


ment used is not as good as that fur 
nished to other near-by towns. 

There is a state law enabling [llinois cities 
to “acquire, construct, run and operate 
any public utility,” fix rates and sell service 


Zion 


“among the 


to the inhabitants, and the resolu- 


tion “whereases” that said 


powers so granted and conferred is the 
power and right to own and operate tele- 
phone systems.” So they intend to go to 
it. 

A committee has been appointed to take 
the necessary steps to establish a munici- 
pal telephone plant. The first preliminary, of 
course, will be a good-sized bond issue to 
supply the money to carry on the experi- 
ment. 

Judging from the strict rules of con- 
duct the Voliva church hierarchy imposes 
on other industries in the town, it is prob- 


able that the operators of the Zion munici- 





12 


will be 


powder or 


pal telephone exchange barred 


from using face wearing 
bobbed hair. 
e * to * 
The present fight over telephone rates 
in New York constitutes the biggest of its 
kind ever known. If it eventually goes to 


the United States Supreme Court—as the 


city authorities say it will, if necessary—it ~ 


may take years to settle the matter. Mean- 
collects the higher 
rates but gives a bond for $5,000,000 to 


provided 


while, the company 


repay the excess, the courts 
finally decide such rates are too high. 
Press comments on the situation run 


true to form. The politicians, radicals 
and demagogues—the usual public utility 
baiters—are up in arms and insist that 
rates be immediately reduced. Spokesmen 
for the more conservative section of the 
public call for a suspension of judgment 
until all the facts are known and investi- 
gated. 

Setween the estimates submitted by the 
compariy and the opposition there is a vast 


difterence of $150,000,000, so it will be 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
June 4, 5 and 6. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 








scen there is plenty of room for adjust- 
ment. As matters now stand, the federal 
court has restrained the state commission 


trom enforcing the lower rates. 
x * ok x 


There’s absolute truth in the following 
sentence : 

“The biggest problem we've got is to 
so educate the public that it will demand 
that we secure adequate rates to meet all 
charges necessary in providing adequate 
service.” 

That statement was made in an address 
dclivered by E. K. Hall, vice-president of 
the A. T. & T. Co., to a gathering of tele- 
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phone men at St. Louis recently. It puts 
tne situation in a nutshell. 


*x* * * * 


A good example of how solidly an 
efficient telephone man can entrench j\im- 
self in the favorable opinion of his fellow 
tcwnsmen can be seen in the case o/ D. 
C. Phillips, of Iowa, whose change from 
Marengo to Orange City is recorded on 
another page of this issue. It shows plain- 
ly that the local telephone man can win 
the support, friendship and respect of his 
community even if he does insist on get- 
ting sufficient rates for his service. 

The most significant statement in the 
farewell tribute paid President Phillips by 
the home newspaper related to his belief 
that “the first duty of a telephone com- 
pany was service to its patrons, and he 
has the courage of his convictions in de- 
n:anding a rate commensurate with such 
good service given.” 

That also puts the situation in a nut- 
shell. Giving good service and insisting on 
adequate rates insure the success of any 


tclephone company. 


Empire State’s Annual Convention 


Up-State Association of New York Upholds Standards Set by Previous 
Annual Conventions and Operators’ Conferences—Social Events Interspersed 
With Serious Discussions and Papers the Features of Three-Day Meeting 


The third annual convention and op- 
erators’ conference of the Up-State Tele- 
phone Association of New York, held in 
Rochester last week, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 7, 8 and 9, was fully 
up to the high standard set by former an- 
rual gatherings of the association. 

The attendance was large, there being a 
total registration of approximately 580. 
The operators’ conferences were well at- 
tended, there being an average attendance 
of 130 at the various sessions, about 50 
Miss Lillian 
Vavasour was in charge of the operators’ 


companies being represented. 


meetings while J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president 
and general manager of the association, 
presided at the convention sessions. 

President George R. Fuller was unable 
to attend the session on the first day, hav- 
ing been unexpectedly called out of town 
on a legal matter. He returned in time to 
greet the telephone men just before the 
adjournment of the Thursday afternoon 
session. 

There were many points of interest to 
this convention, including a number of ex- 
cellently prepared and delivered addresses, 


the fine displays by the exhibitors, the 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


social features, not the least of 
which was the luncheon at the plant of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. at 
noon Friday, followed by an _ inspection 
trip through the manufacturing plant. The 
entertainment provided for the operators 
concluded on Friday with a luncheon at 
the Powers Hotel, followed by an after- 
noon at Keith’s Temple Theater as guests 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
at both affairs. 

Late Friday afternoon the following di- 
rectors were elected: 

J. H. Wright, Jamestown; H. P. Mce- 
Donough, Newark; G. G. W. Green, 
Johnstown; F. C. Saunders, Wellsville; 
W. A. Seely, Norwich; F. D. Fancher, 
Middletown; H. W. Fluhrer, Oneonta; 
John P. Boylan, Rochester; B. H. Brooks, 
Plattsburg; and L. H. Jenks, Carthage. 
The only new director on the board is Mr. 
Jenks. 

Following adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the board of directors met and re- 
elected all of the officers, as follows: 

President, George R. Fuller, president 
of the Rochester Telephone Corp.; vice- 
president and general manager, J. G. Ihm- 


many 


sen, of Albany; secretary, G. G. W. Green, 
Johnstown; assistant secretary, F. J. 
Brookman, of Rochester, and 
Charles M. Beattie, of Rochester. 
The first session was called to 
about 2 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
the morning having been spent in renew- 


treasurer, 


order 


ing acquaintances and viewing the ex- 
hibits. 

Vice-President and General Manager J. 
G. Ihmsen, after calling the convention to 
order, presented Mayor Clarence D. Van 
Zandt who welcomed the telephone men to 
Rochester. Herbert W. 
president of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, extended a 
behalf of the commercial interests of the 
city in the course of which he said: 

“We have a mighty good telephone com- 
pany in Rochester. It is giving good serfv- 
We are prou 
in Rochester, of our manufacturing 


Bramley, vice- 


then welcome on 


| also, 


»stab- 


ice and is on the job. 


lishments alive with telephone interests. 
In the absence of President George R. 
Fuller, Wm. J. O’Hea, of Rochester, was 
called upon by Vice-President J. G. [hm- 
sen to read the president’s annual 2:!dress. 
Mr. O’Hea prefaced the address h: 
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“[ have seen it recorded somewhere that 
sound unaided by electricity travels at the 
rate of 400 yards per second; scandal 
1,000 yards; flattery 500 yards; truth 
2%2 yards; alarm clock—well, you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

These are as nothing compared to the 
speed with which the information that I 
was to substitute for Mr. Fuller traveled. 
The news came like a thunderbolt out of 
a clear sky, for Mr. Fuller has been look- 
ing forward to this convention for months ; 
in fact he arranged his recent trip to 
Jerusalem, where he went to visit his son, 
so that he would be back in Rochester in 
plenty of time to cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of your program to help 
welcome you. 

[ sat in my office yesterday, re- 
joicing over the fact that all | 
had to do for the next three days 
was to stop, look and listen. 

I am sure that you are greatly 
disappointed that Mr. Fuller is 
not here in person and I can 
assure you that it is through no 
fault of his. He was subpoenaed 
yesterday to attend a legal action 
at Syracuse without any prelimi- 
nary warning and, while he used 
every means at his command to 
be excused, it was without avail. 
He is hoping that his presence 
will not be required beyond to- 
day in order that he may be on 
hand tomorrow to greet you, to renew old 
friendships and to make new acquaint- 
ances, 

In view of the fact that Mr. Fuller gave 
a good deal of time and thought to the 
preparation of his address, | am going 
to read it to you just as it was written.” 

The President’s Address. 

“Once again it is my pleasure to wel- 
come you to Rochester and to say a word 
about our association. As our program is 
brimming over with announcements of in- 
teresting and ‘instructive talks, it is not 
my purpose to take up your time with de- 
tails. This I will leave to our hard-work- 
ing and efficient vice-president and general 
manager, J. G. Ihmsen, to whom we are 
indebted for the splendid efforts he has put 
forth to make our association a valuable 
adjunct to the telephone industry of the 
state and this its third annual convention 
al interesting and successful one. 

It has occurred to me that a brief re- 
sume of the past and present, coupled with 
a look into the future, will be helpful to 
allo: us and for the purpose of brevity I 
will ‘ivide my talk into three sections: 
Yestc day, Today and Tomorrow. 

Yesterday. 

It cems only yesterday that the tele- 
phone was born. As you probably know, 
it wa- brought into life in an attic at 109 
Court Street, Boston, in 1875, only 49 
years 1go, through the efforts of Alexan- 














“The Grand Old Man,”’ Geo. 
R. Fuller, Rochester, Was 
Re-elected President. 
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der Graham Bell, and Thomas A. Watson. 

It seems that all things that are de- 
stined to become great have a humble be- 
ginning, and this is particularly true of the 
telephone. Its birth took place within the 
span of life of a great many present. I 
mention it merely for the purpose of 
bringing out the fact that, as an industry, 
it is still in its swaddling clothes, and yet 
it ranks as one of the largest industries in 
the world. 

The development of the telephone in- 
dustry from its humble beginning to its 
present magnitude, with nearly 16 million 
telephones in service in this country, is a 
remarkable tribute to the genius and capa- 


city of the men and women who have de- 
voted their lives in its service. 

It is unnecessary for me to add _ that 
there is no more loyal, efficient and devoted 
body of men and women in the world than 
those connected with our great industry, 
and we should be proud of our conection 
with it. 

The pioneers had their trials and tribu- 
lations, but I am not going to review them 
as you are familiar with the story in all 
of its phases. I shall confine myself to 
the part associations, such as ours, played 
in the upbuilding and welding together of 
the many units comprising the so-called 
Independent side of the industry in this 
great Empire state of ours. 

The first Independent telephone associa- 
tion in this state was organized about 20 
known as the New 
Telephone As- 


years ago and was 
York State 
sociation. 


Independent 
It was organized and incorpor- 
ated for the purpose of bringing the In- 
dependent groups together once a year so 
that they might become better acquainted, 
discuss territorial assignments, toll con- 
nections and any other matters that might 
help stabilize the business, and insure its 
growth. 

Very little was known about the busi- 
ness in those days and, as a result, a con- 
Aside from 
making preparations for conventions, little 


structive policy was lacking. 


or nothing was done to help the Inde- 





J. G. Ihmsen, Hard Working 
and Efficient Vice—Presi- 
dent and General Mgr. 














pendent telephone industry along as a 
state-wide proposition. 

After meeting tor four or five years, the 
association ‘ceased to function. This was 
brought about largely through the collapse 
of some of the more important and larger 
Independent telephone interests which re- 
sulted in the loss of Independent control 
in many of the larger exchanges of the 
state. 

From that time on the efforts of the 
remaining groups were confined to protect- 
ing and developing cach its own individual 
properties. There were many hundreds of 
small, locally-owned companies and groups 
operating small exchanges and rural lines 
who were not affected by the 
failure of the larger companies, 
and many of them were success 
ful in making satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the Bell inter- 
ests for toll connections. 

These companies continued to 
grow in number and the need for 
some kind of an organization 
through and by which greater 
knowledge might be acquired of 
the various developments taking 
place in the art, soon became ap- 
parent because aside from the aid 
secured from manufacturers and 
the advice given by the repre- 
sentatives of the Bell company 
and a few of the larger Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, lit- 
tle or no information was available along 
these lines. 

That some kind of regulation of the 
wire companies would be exercised by the 
state in order to eliminate discriminatory 
rates and practices and to provide stand- 
ard accounting and operating methods, 
was inevitable, and in 1911 the New York 
state legislature enacted the public service 
commission law. 

This law, however, excluded jurisdic- 
tion over companies having a plant value 
of less than $10,000. 
my mind, was a 


This exclusion, to 
mistake and will be 
touched on later in my remarks under 
“Tomorrow.” 

Today. 

I stated that this industry in which we 
are engaged ranks as one of the largest in 
I think I should qualify that 
statement by saying that the greatest in- 


the world. 
crease in the use of the telephone has 
taken place in the United States and fur 
thermore, it has become one of the useful 
and necessary adjuncts to its modern busi 


ness and social life. + 


As compared with other countries | 
would like to give you some statistics as 
recently set forth in an interesting article 
by R. S. Coe, one of the chief statisticians 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. While the United States has 6 per 
cent of the population of the world, it has 
telephones 


63 per cent of the world’s 
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The namber of telephones per hundred 
population of the various countries as at 
January 1, 1923, is as follows: 


United States 
Canada 
Denmark 
Sweden 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


The latest statistics for France and 
Italy are as of January 1, 1922. At that 
time France’s development per hundred 
population was 1.3 and Italy’s 0.3. The 
average of all Europe is 1.2 telephones 
per hundred. 

Nearly one-half of all the rural homes 
in the United States have telephones. The 
wire mileage, local and long distance, in 
all Europe is slightly less than one-half 
of the United States. 

It has been my ‘privilege during the past 
winter to spend about seven weeks in 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria and very 
naturally I made some observations of 
telephonic conditions in those countries. 

Before the World War there were no 
telephones in Palestine. The British mili- 
tary system in Palestine was the founda- 
tion for the present telephone system. 
Palestine has a population of about 700,000. 
There are about 1,000 telephones in that 
country. Jerusalem has a population of 
about 75,000, and there were less than 500 
telephones in service in that city. 

The charge to the subscriber for in- 
stallation of a telephone in Palestine, is 5 
Egyptian pounds, normal value $25, pres- 
ent value about $22.50. The rental charge 
is 10 pounds per month within one kilo- 
meter of the exchange, and one pound and 
seventy-five piastres or 1% pounds added 
for each aditional kilometer. 
is five-eighths of a mile. 


A kilometer 


It may be interesting to note that the 
operators in Palestine must be able to 
speak English, Hebrew, Arabic—and most 
of them speak Greek. 

In Cairo, Egypt, which is a city of ap- 
proximately a million population, there are 
7,000 telephones; 2,000 of these 7,000 tele- 
phones have been added during the last 
three years. The operators in Cairo must 
be able to speak the English, Greek, Ara- 
bic and Italian languages. 

A few years ago a small group of men 
active in the Independent field in this state 
met at my office for the purpose of organ- 
izing another Independent telephone as- 
sociation. At this meeting the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York was 
born. Through the ‘efforts of J. G. Ihm- 
sen, aided by the officers and directors, 
the association has had a very healthy 
growth, having a membership of 350 com- 
panies and groups representing a develop- 
ment of 260,000 telephones. 

A great many group or district con- 
ferences have been held during the past 
three years at which operating practices, 
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accounting methods, 
tenance 


construction, main- 
and commercial problems have 
been openly submitted and discussed, the 
result of which it is very apparent has 
been helpful and of value to those who 
have attended. 

The attending these meetings 
has been very encouraging to the officers 
of the association and together with the 
state conventions of which this is the third, 
have played a large part in bringing about 
a better understanding of our problems 
and of the industry as a whole. Further- 
more, these meetings have served to bring 
together large groups of telephone men 
and women who had never met before. A 
splendid fellowship and get-together spirit 
has thus been created, which is bound to 
reflect itself in the future operations of 
the industry and it should not be allowed 
to lag. 

Personally, I think we have made splen- 
did progress along all of these lines. 
Speaking more particularly for our own 
company, I can say without qualifications 
that the value derived by our department 
heads, chief operators and others, can not 
be measured by dollars and cents. Right 
here, I want to express earnest and sincere 
thanks and commendation to Miss Lillian 
A. Vavasour for the devoted and loyal 


success 














J. P. Boylan, Vice-President of Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Is a Director and 
Active Worker in the Up-— 

State Association. 


part she has taken in efforts to make our 
association and its meetings successfully 
interesting in the direction of our opera- 
tors’ schools. 

Tomorrow. 

Let us take a look ahead to the tomor- 
row of our association. It seems to me its 
most important activity should be the cul- 
tivation of a sentiment for an act that will 
amend the public service commission law 
so as to bring under its supervision and 
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protection all telephone companies, ass: 
ciations and groups, no matter how sma 
The need for this was brought out ve: 
forcibly in a paper read by V. R. Folm 
bee, general superintendent of the Gk 
Telephone Co., at a district meeting of thy 
association held at Gloversville, on Se; 
tember 6 and 7 last. Among other thine: 
he pointed out that these companies which 
are not now under the public service con 
mission would some day rise and bless this 
association if it helped them to get in. 


Some of you, perhaps, do not know that 
there but three states of the Union which 
do not regulate the operation of telephor 
companies. Those states are Texas, Iowa 
and Delaware. All wire companies in 
each of the other 45 states are supervised 
and directed by bodies created by the stat: 
for that purpose. 

From observations that I have made it 
would appear that the smaller companies 
are fearful of state ‘regulation, on. the 
ground that it would entail too much 
the way of red tape, reports, etc. 


1) 
1} 


This is a mistaken notion, for there is 
no reason why a simplified report should 
not be gotten up for use by these smaller 
companies which would require little time 
in its preparation and would be of inesti- 
mable value to the regulated company 
itself. 

I know that when such enactment was 
first proposed some companies resented 
state interference in the operation of their 
respective properties. I doubt if today 
any state-regulated company would care to 
go back to the old order of things ii it 
could—and, of course, it never can. 

On July 24, 1923, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued an order, effec- 
tive January 1, 1923, changing the classiti- 
cation of telephone companies so that com- 
panies having average annual operating 
revenues of $50,000 or less, are placed in 
Class D, and it was further ordered that 
Class D telephone companies need only file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
copies of the regular annual statistical 
reports filed by them with the commission 
in the states in which they operate. 

In other words, the Interstate Commerc« 
Commission recognizes the necessity of 
relieving smaller companies of keeping ‘e- 
tailed accounts other than those requir 
for the state commission. This acti 
was taken following suggestions mad 
the board of directors of the United Stat: 
Independent Telephone Association. 

What I have in mind is that similar 
tion taken by this association towards 


inclusion of the smaller companies uncer 


the public service commission law w: 
be successful and, hand in hand, with 
we should cooperate with the commis 
for the purpose of providing simplified 
ports for small companies, thus relic 
them of the burden of a great deal of un 
necessary detailed accounting. It wow! 
not be long before the small comp 
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would appreciate the value of state regula- 
tion and supervision both to themselves 
and to the public they serve. 

The question of just how to approach 
this subject is one which concerns all of 
us, and it should be given careful study 
and consideration. There are a number of 
reasons why this change is advisable but 
I do not wish to take up the time of this 
convention with the enumeration of details. 

The matter is so important, however, 
that I want you to be thinking about it. 
In the near future it is my purpose to ap- 
point a committee to review it from every 
angle, get the sentiment of our members 
and then devise ways and means for bring- 
ing the change about. I hope you will take 
this suggestion seriously and give it care- 
ful thought. With the aid and coopera- 
tion of this association I am sure the 
change can be brought about in a manner 
that will be satisfactory to the companies 
involved and approved by the public serv- 
ice commission and the public we serve. 

Conclusion. 
indeed, a great pleasure to see 
you all again and to have the opportunity 
of saying a few words to you. 


It is, 


I hope 
that as time goes on you and your com- 
panies will prosper, that the public you 
serve will appreciate the efforts you are 
putting forth to give them a full measure 
of service for every dollar received.” 

Mr. Ihmsen, in commenting on the as- 
sociation activities, stated that in its short 
career it has held three annual and 18 
district ‘meetings, with a total attendance 
of 2,650. There have been 96 papers read 
and addresses made at the general meet- 
ings and 84 papers and addresses at the 
operators’ conferences. 

One of the most important achievements 
of the year, he stated, was the appointment 
of a joint committee on inductive codrdi- 
ration. The committee, consisting of six 
representatives from the electric light and 
power interests and six from the telephone 
interests, is now in a position to confer 
with and pass upon controversial matters 
relating to inductive interference. 

The telephone committee consists of J. 
G. Ihmsen, Albany, chairman; John P. 
Boylan, Rochester; G. G. W. Green, 
Gloversville; G. W. McRae, New York 
City; P. M. Hall, New York City; and 
H. \W. Farlinger, Albany. 

Mr. Ihmsen prophesied “a whirlwind of 
district meetings this summer.” He also 
spoke of other activities of the association 
and the benefits which the members have 
received. 

“Applying the Budget System to Tele- 
phone Companies” was the subject of a 
Very interesting paper presented by F. J. 
Brookman, vice-president, Rochester Tele- 
phore Corp. Mr. Brookman is a strong 
advicate of the budget system and in his 
Paper described the method of budget 
making, 

“\oplying the budget 


system to tele- 
pho.» companies 


does not differ much 
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from making out a budget for a house- 
hold, save in scope and detail,” said Mr. 
Brookman. 

“To serve a growing community eco- 
nomically a_ public 
today according to 


work 
definite plan 
which also anticipates the tomorrows to 


utility must 


some 

















Director H. P. McDonough, Newark, N. Y., 
Is a Good Worker in the New York 
Up-State Association. 

come. 
running 


Big companies plan for periods 
from 10 to 20 years into the 
future. The plan may be corrected to 
meet unforeseen conditions or extended 
further future, but generally 
speaking it is based upon conditions pre- 
determined as accurately as possible.” 

The company must show such net earn- 
ings as will satisfy the officers and board 
of directors that the plans are sound, the 
speaker said. 

Mr. said that monthly re- 
ports from the various departments are 
essential, for by this means each can see 
how 


into the 


Brookman 


closely it is running in line with 
the budget for the entire year. “Thus, the 
company may know when to put on the 
brakes and when to put on the spurs,” he 
said. 

“Most complicated of all is the forecast- 
ing of capital expenditures. The cost of 
operation is much easier to compute. In 
the case of spending capital, the concern 
is to a degree dependent on suppliers and 
contractors, while the treasurer has made 
up his budget to pay interest on bonds, 
taxes and dividends.” 

“While a budget is not necessary to a 
telephone company,” said he, “neither is a 
compass necessary for sailing. But both 
are mighty useful.” Mr. Brookman’s 
paper will be published in full in a future 
issue. 

Mr. announced the resolutions 
and nominating committees as follows: 

Resolutions—Lloyd Wright, L. H. 
Jenks and W. E. King. 


Ihmsen 


merce 
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Nominating—B. H. Brooks, Fred 5S. 
Saunders and H. P. McDonough. 

Following the announcement of these 


committees, Mr. Ihmsen told of the plans 
for the evening and the Thursday morn- 
ing session after which the 
journed. In the evening all of the con- 
vention attendants were guests of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. at 
the Eastman Theater where Harold 
Lloyd’s latest production, “Girl Shy,” was 
shown and thoroughly enjoyed. 


session ad- 


The Thursday Morning Session 

The Thursday morning session was 
called to order about 10:30 by Vice-Presi- 
dent J. G. Ihmsen who drew attention to 
the several features of the day’s program. 
The announcements properly made, Mr. 
Ihmsen turned the flow of his fluid elo- 
quence upon the first speaker of the morn- 
ing and in his easy yet impressive style, 
presented President F. B. MacKinnon of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association as the headliner. 

After paying his respects to Mr. Ihmsen 
and expressing his appreciation of the high 
standards of the upstate association’s 
work, Mr. MacKinnon took up the subject 
of his discussion, “The 
National Association.” 

He pointed out that up to last August 
some 9,000 telephone companies were ob- 
liged to report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Now only about 200 com- 
panies are required to make these reports, 
and it is upon these 200 companies that the 
national organization is specializing. The 
state associations are requested to special- 
ize on the other 8,800 companies. 

Some confusion, Mr. MacKinnon stated, 
has been caused by the Interstate Com- 
Commission sending Class B ac- 
counts to the Class C companies. The 
national association is taking the matter 
up with the commission and hopes to ob- 
tain simplification. He suggested that the 
Class C companies insert in the report the 


Aims of the 


schedules used in their own classification 
and not attempt to make their own di- 
visions. He advised that Class B com- 


panies keep on with their B accounts. 
Discussing the war tax on toll messages, 
Mr. MacKinnon expressed his belief that 
the tax is now permanently eliminated 
from the revenue bill, so there will be no 
tax to be collected on toll messages after 
July 1. 
Mention 
ference of 


was made of the 
Class A 
speaker who stated that 
made of depreciation. 


recent con- 
companies by the 

a study has been 
Some of the state 
commissions have found that most of the 
small companies were not making a proper 
division of maintenance and depreciation 
charges. They are therefore considering 
a set of rules to guide the companies in 
making the proper charges and then re- 
quiring the companies to adopt these rules. 

The state following 
this study with a great deal of interest 


commissions are 
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and if the plan is carried through, Mr. 
MacKinnon predicted that other commis- 
sions will adopt the rules. 

Taking up the rate of return, reference 
was made to the reports of the A. T. & T. 
Co. Over a period of years it was shown 
that the percentage of net return to fixed 
capital has not slipped below a definite 
point—5.4 per cent. In 1922 it was 5.4 per 
cent; in 1923, 5.4 per cent. For the first 
two or three months it has slipped below 
5.4 per cent, the speaker said, but applica- 
tions for increased rates have been filed in 
various states to bring it back to where it 
belongs. 

Mr. MacKinnon then presented a chart 
giving these percentage figures for de- 
preciation, maintenance and net return: 


U. §&. 
N.Y. Ohio Wis. Minn. Ind'p. Bel 
Op’ating revenue.30. 27.4 36.4 27.3 4 
Depreciation « & 4.9 a9 5.0 
Maintenance ~ ° 5.2 6.3 3 
Net return 4. 5.3 4.4 5.4 


2 
ol. 


5 
m 
4 
4 


This chart shows the variance in the 
operating return in percentages to fixed 
capital from 36.4 in Wisconsin to 26.5 for 
the 200 large member companies of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

The members conpanies of Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York, Mr. 
MacKinnon stated, showed a net return of 
4.7 per cent on a gross business of 30.7 per 
cent. The Bell companies as a whole have 
a gross of 31.1 with a net of 5.6. Ohio 
had a gross of 27.4 with a net of 5.3; 
Wisconsin a gross of 36.4 with a net of 
4.4; Minnesota a gross of 27.3 with a net 
of 5.4; the Independent group of large 
companies a gross of 26.5 and net of 5.4. 
In many cases the gross receipts in per- 


centages of fixed capital are not up to the 


standard. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that the per station 
average is not a feasible basis for compari- 
son and that in the end the net return is 
the only one for comparative analysis. 

Drawing attention to the percentages for 
depreciation and maintenance, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon gave these percentages for com- 
bined depreciation and maintenance: Up- 
State companies of New York, 9.8; Ohio, 
10.1; Wisconsin, 12.2; Minnesota, 9.3; 
larger Independent companies, 8.5; Bell 
companies, 10.2. 

In concluding his analysis of the figures, 
Mr. Mackinnon declared that the  tele- 
phone properties cannot be maintained and 
financed unless the net return is above the 
5.4 per cent point. 


Report on Rural Rates. 
Rural Rates” 
ject of an important report presented by 
Joseph Lillich, statistician for the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. Mr. Lillich presented 
a comprehensive analysis of the problem 
of rural rates, going into the development 
and possible development of rural terri- 
tory, the various classes of costs and the 
factors that enter into them. 


“Equitable was the sub- 
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No constructive remedy was proposed by 
Mr. Lillich for the difficulties presented by 
the problem of rural service, for there is 
none which can be universally applied. 
“Each central office district in each com- 
pany’s territory,” concluded Mr. Lillich, 
“must be individually studied and a con- 
clusion worked out after all of the facts 
are in hand. 

“There is no rule, no panacea; each case 
must rest on its own foundations of fact. 
The conclusions to be arrived at must be 
considered as matters of business judg- 
ment and company policy, supported by 
the facts in each case.” 

Mr. Lillich’s paper will be presented in 
a future issue. 

“This is not a democracy,” John B. 
Maling, of New Haven, Ind., declared in 
a luncheon address at noon Thursday. “It 
was never intended to be and never was a 
democracy. This is a representative form 
of government.” 

Mr. Malling’s subject was “The Radical 
Group in Congress.” He said in part: 

“Men who formed this government, to- 
gether with those who later wrote its con- 
stitution, know that, in the established 
form of government under which 
people might elect from their own ranks 
representatives who should meet at stated 
times and in stated places, and legislate as 
needs of the people might demand, they 
were going just as near the line of the 
great legislature by the people as it was 
possible to go and maintain government. 

It is a fact of history that no great gov- 
ernment ever long survived direct legisla- 
tion by the people. It is a singular fact 
that all of the legislative fads and pan- 
aceas, which are to cure the ills from 
which the people as a mass suffer, ori- 
ginate in the, territory lying west of the 
Mississippi river.” 

Mr. Maling spoke forcibly on conditions 
in Congress, and in speaking of the activi- 
ties of certain senators of western states, 
namely, Wheeler of Montana, Brookhart 
of Iowa, Norris of Nebraska, Dill of 
Washington, Magnus Johnson and Ship- 
stead of Minnesota, Ladd and Frasier of 
North Dakota, remarked: 

“Here you have a coterie of United 
States senators from a country sparsely 
settled and of 
they know no 


wide open spaces where 
problems of civilization 
other than the problems of living, where 
they have no great congested centers of 
population, no great hives of industry. 
Just what we might term a one-crop coun- 
try, whose people, pioneers by instinct, are 
as quick to pioneer in legislating as they 
were to settle the country.” 

In reviewing the radical movement, the 
speaker said that the direct primary and 
direct election of the senators by the peo- 
ple are doing more toward accomplishing 
the end sought by the reds of the world 
than any law ever written into a statute 
book or any amendment adopted into the 
constitution of the United States. 
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“No matter to what extremes the agi:a- 
tors, the reds or any other class may go in 
advocating destruction of our pres 
form of government,” said he, “they 
entirely within their rights so long as t! 
refrain from using force to bring ab: 
such destruction. 

“The great trouble is that men of busi 
ness and large affairs are so busy makin; 
money that they have neither time, 
clination wish to spend money 
educate the neople against the theories a: 
doctrines which the agitators are sprea 
ing.” 

In addition to the telephone men and 
women who heard Mr. Maling, there were 
about 200 of Rochester’s business 
present. 

The Thursday Afternoon Session. 

Development of the scientific toy of 
Alexander Graham Bell—the crude single- 
pole 1876—into the present 
superservice switchboard with the straight- 
forward trunking system which is being 
installed in Rochester was described by 
John P. Boylan, vice-president of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., at the open- 
ing of the Thursday afternoon session. 


nor 


men 


receiver of 


Mr. Boylan said a trunking system has 
been developed by 
Stromberg-Carlson 


the engineers of the 
Mfg. Co. and _ the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. that is a tre- 
mendous improvement. 

“A new switchboard,” said he, “is now 
being built by the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany for our new Culver exchange to be 
located in the northeast section of the 
It is expected this exchange will be 
cut into service about February 1, next. 
The switchboard will be the last word in 
manual improvements and inventions and 
will embrace all of the superservice fea- 
tures, as 


city. 


well as the 
trunking system.” 


straight-forward 


Explaining technical features of the new 
board, Mr. Boylan concluded: 

“It is our plan to extend these features 
to every central office switchboard in the 
city. We hope you will be 
spring to visit our new Culver exchange. 
It will be the first entirely new exchange 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. will con- 
struct, 


here next 


shall be anxious to have 
result of the 
efforts of all the operating and manutac- 
turing staffs to make 
model of efficiency.” 


and we 


you review the combined 


this exchange 4a 
Mr. Boylan’s paper, entitled “Recent Im- 
provements in Manual Switchboard Prac- 
tice,” will be published in full in an early 
issue. 
“Inductive Co-ordination between |lec- 


tric Communication and Supply Lines” 
was the subject of a most interesting ad- 
dress by Frank F. Fowle, consulting «ngi- 
reer of Chicago. 

“Inductive co-ordination,” said Mr. 
Fowle, “is a new name for an old pro’ lem. 
For many years we spoke of it as inductive 
interference, which was a name descr: tive 


(Please turn to page 30.) 















‘Telephone Business Correspondence 


Company Representatives Can Contribute Much to a Utility’s Success in 


Creating Good Will—The Seventh of a Series of Articles for Telephone 








[he only thing we, in the telephone busi- 
ness, have to sell is service. Service is a 
broad word and in our business it covers, 
not only the building of a switchboard 
connection for telephonic conversation, but 
all of our business dealings and relations 
with the public. 
ceives an incorrect bill, experiences undue 
delay in having his instrument moved, or 
the like, is not receiving good service. 

[it should be our aim, therefore, to sat- 
isfy our subscribers in all of their rela- 
tions with the company; each is worth 


The subscriber who re- 


treating right and keeping in the proper 
frame of mind. 
wants justice. 


The public, as a whole, 
Statistics show, and it is 
that most people 
honest and want only a square deal. 

This installment has to deal with satisiy- 
ing the angry or displeased subscriber, or 
one who has a complaint. Many such 
cases are adjusted in the office face to face, 
yet some of them must 
handled by correspondence. If a person 
comes into your office in an angry mood, 
you endeavor to pacify him and, if pos- 
sible, send him away satisfied and happy. 
You realize the necessity of gaining his 
good will and hence you act accordingly. 

In handling such cases by correspond- 
ence, the same motives should prevail and 
obviously more care should be given to 
our letters than in face-to-face conversa- 
tion. Too often there is a temptation to 
express thoughts in a letter that would 
never be uttered if the subscriber were 
present in person. Don’t be tempted! 

The person making a complaint always 
thinks he has just grounds for doing so— 
and, in most cases, he has. Therefore, it 
is quite essential that we get his point of 
view in all cases and not assume that he 
is trying to fool us. 


a conceded fact, are 


necessarily be 


He may exaggerate, 
it is true; he may be misinformed as to 
certain things; he 
others 


you were in his position. 


be ignorant of 
—but, possibly, you might, too, if 


may 


Hence, put your- 
self in his shoes and answer his complaint 
from that viewpoint. 

All letters of 


complaint should be 


acknowledged promptly. The longer the 
displeased subscriber is made to wait for 
an answer, the more dissatisfied he be- 


comes until, finally, in disgust, he reaches 
state of mind that it becomes next 
to impossible to appease his anger. 

If : is impossible to give prompt ex- 
answer to a complaint, a 


such ; 


Planation in 





Employes on Better Business Correspondence—The Handling of Complaints 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Home Telephone & Telegraph 


letter of acknowledgement should be sent 
to the complainant promising that the mat- 
ter will be investigated and full explana- 
tion made just as soon as the facts can be 
ascertained. In the same letter thank him 
for calling your attention to his trouble or 
grievance, and assure him that it will re- 
ceive the attention that it deserves. 

The acknowledge- 
ment was sent to a subscriber who com- 
plained of some trouble with his service 


following letter of 
















Don’t Be Tempted to Express Thoughts in a Letter That 
Would Never Be Uttered to the Subscriber in Person. 


and intimated that he feared he might be 
considered unreasonable because of his per- 
sistency : 


Dear Mr. ——— 


I am glad to have your letter of 
September 11th and want to assure you 
that I appreciate very much your going to 
the trouble to tell me of the difficulty you 
are experiencing with your telephone 
service. I assure you that you are not 
considered unreasonable by any one in the 
organization. In fact, whenever you have 
had trouble we have always found you 
to be considerate, reasonable and patient. 


At times we may not know there is 
some trouble on a line that may be causing 
the subscriber a great deal of annoyance 
and inconvenience, unless he tells us. 
There are times, too, that things come up 
which are most difficult of solution because 
of the highly technical nature of telephone 
work. This often accounts for the recur- 
rence of certain trouble before it is per- 
manently corrected. 


I have turned your complaint over to 
Mr. — , our general plant superintend- 
ent, and asked him to give it all the atten- 
tion it deserves, because I think something 
irregular on the line or in the instrument 
is causing the “disconfect.” After this 
department has made its investigation, I 
shall ask our traffic superintendent to place 
your line on observation, with a view of 
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Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





operating trouble if we 


correcting 
should find some to exist. 


any 


I promise you that the entire matter 
will be followed up and the trouble cor- 
rected promptly, wherever it may be found 
to exist. 

Please do not hesitate to let me know 
at any time if things are not going as 
you think they should. 


Yours very truly, 
No matter how little and insignificant 
the complaint may be, do not neglect it. 


Remember that the little 
as much consideration as 


also fellow is 
entitled to just 
the big fellow. Aside from 
this, the little fellow of 
today may be the big one 
Carelessness 
han- 
now 


of tomorrow. 
indifference in 
complaint 


and 
dling a 
may merit his antagonism 
the 
his good will in the future 


and result in loss of 
when that good will may 


mean a great deal to the 
company. 
Start 


telling 


letter by 
complainant, 


your 
the 


in a convincing manner, that he is en 
titled to fair treatment, good and un- 
interrupted service or whatever may fit 


the case. Sincerity will go a long way to- 


ward conciliation. Your answer goes to 
a person whose attitude is anything but 
favorable and, possibly, antagonistic. 
Therefore, he is interested in how his com- 
plaint has been taken care of. Hence, after 
the opening statement, get down to the 
facts in the case as quickly as you con- 
sistently can and tell him point by point. 

The following is no way to start your 


answer: 


We certainly can not understand why 
you should be having any trouble with your 
telephone, as you state in your letter of 
June 10th. 


There is nothing in this opening which 
indicates, in the slightest degree, that, in 
the writer’s judgment, the subscriber has 
a grievance. In fact, it more than infers 
that he has exaggerated, and treats most 
lightly his complaint. a statement 
further irritation. It 
certainly aggravates the situation. 


Such 
is just cause for 
How 
could one expect to satisfy the complain- 
ant by disagreeing with him at the very 
start? 
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The following opening is better and 
harmless, but does little real good: 


We have your letter of June 10th, in 
which you explain the trouble you are 
having with your telephone. 

Here, an opportunity has been over- 
looked to prepare the subscriber for the 
explanation that is to follow and bring his 
mind into a favorable attitude. 

The leter should start somewhat like 
this: 


We are very glad, indeed, that you 
called our attention to the trouble that you 
have been having with your telephone and 
to have the opportunity to correct it. It is 
our desire to give our subscribers as near 
uninterrupted service as possible and when 
they are not getting it we want to know. 


This is a straightforward statement and 
can not help but impress the subscriber 
with the company’s desire to look after 
his interests. He knows that his com- 
plaint is being taken seriously. 


The following letter deals with an em- | 


barrassing situation and is a frank ad- 
mission of an error made by the company: 


Dear Sir: 


Since talking to you yesterday over the 
telephone in regard to the error we made 
in not listing you in the recent issue of the 
telephone directory, I have made a 
thorough investigation to ascertain the 
reason. 


(Here follows a full explanation of the 
facts. ) 


I feel, personally, very much’ embar- 
rassed and chagrined because of the error 
made by us and can fully appreciate the 
annoyance and inconvenience that it has 
caused you. I have no excuse to offer 
except to say that it was one of those 
seemingly inexcusable mistakes which will 
creep in, no matter how hard we try to 
avoid them. It seems that, no matter what 
care we take, in compiling a directory of 
twenty-two thousand names, some mis- 
takes will be made. I suppose that we 
must attribute it to the fact that none of 
us are infallible and, as long as we are 
dealing with human beings, some mis- 
takes may be expected. 


I appreciate that this excuse is a very 
lame one and that we are altogether at 
fault. One thing we can do, however, 
is to take the necessary steps to see that 
our records are clear and that your name 
will appear in the next issue of the direc- 
tory, which will be distributed about Feb- 
ruary Ist. This will be done. 


I regret very much the unpleasant situa- 
tion and promise you that we shall do 
everything we can to assist you to get 
your calls. Your name has been listed on 
the information desk records and any calls 
for your number coming to that desk will 
be given the proper attention. 


Yours very truly, 


Always be careful to say nothing that 
might reflect on the subscriber’s veracity 
or give him an offensive impression that 
you did not intend. 
example: 


The following is an 
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We are investigating the trouble which 
you claim you are having. 


Better say: 


We are investigating the trouble you 
mention in your letter of June 10th. 


Some people consider a public utility a 
soulless corporation and, therefore, it is 
not difficult for them, in their dealings 
with such an institution, to stretch their 
consciences far beyond what they might 
ordinarily do. It is for this reason that 
it is necessary to emphasize fairness in 


LC Oe reer, 


“The Weather, 


However, Has Been Against Us but We 
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fore, we know you will be glad to send the 
$3.50 to pay the service connection char¢e, 
which you suggest in your letter of June 
10th should be rebated. 


The following letter should impress the 
recipient with the sincerity of the writer 
and convince him of the company’s desire 
to serve the community: 


Dear Mr. ———: 


I am, indeed, sorry to report to you 
that it is absolutely imposible for us t 
install a telephone for your friend in 
Oakdale Drive until we have completed 
the installation of the underground exten- 
sion on Rudisill Boulevard, unless some 
one in that neighborhood should give up 

his service. 


We are working con- 
tinuously on this under- 
ground extension because 
we realize the seriousness 
of the __ situation. The 
weather, however, has been 
against us, but we hope 
for less rain from now on 
and shall do everything in 
our power to push the 
work as expeditiously a: 
possible. 


Hope for Less Rain from Now On.” 


your letters. Furthermore, we have a 
monopoly in our field and this condition 
prompts many to look with distrust and 
suspicion upon our acts and motives. How- 
ever, if you will go the limit in being 
fair to the subscriber, you will be sur- 
prised to learn how he will respond. He 
will find it difficult, indeed, to fail to reci- 
procate. 

Ofttimes the ending of a letter is a good 
place to show a spirit of fairness. If the 
subscriber is asking for some considera- 
tion, you must impress upon him your will- 
ingness to be fair. Emphasize the methods 
you employ to adjust his complaint, in order 
that he may understand your fairness, so 
that he could not consistently ask for. more 
than you offer. The ending should not 
carry an air of “take it or leave it,” nor 
should it go to the other extreme of giving 
the impression that you have not gone the 
limit in your desire to make a fair ad- 
justment. The following is weak: 


We, naturally, want our views to coin- 
cide with yours, and, therefore, want you 
satisfied. Hence, if you are not in agree- 
ment with our suggestions and are still 
unsatisfied, we want you to let us know. 


The letter, however, which ends with a 
statement that proves that you want to be 
fair, emphasizes the necessity of it, and 
rings with sincerity can not help but gain 
the subscriber’s respect. The following 
ending should bring results: 


If we should cancel the service connec- 
tion charge, as you suggest, we would, of 
course, be favoring you, and, on the other 
hand, we would be doing an injustice to 
those who pay the charge. The only way 
we can insure fairness to all is to make 
our charge uniform and make no excep- 
tions to the rule. For this reason, there- 


= (Here follows an ex- 
planation as to the original cause of the 
delay in getting started on this work and 
a promise to give this subscriber service 
within a specified time.) 


I promise you that I shall keep the mat- 
ter before me and if anything, in the mean- 
time, should develop which would enable 
us to give your friend a telephone, we 
certainly shall jump at the opportunity. | 
should like to do it because you ask it. 


Yours very truly, 


If the subscriber has a just complaint 
or grievance, tell him so at once and tell 
him what you intend to do about it, or 
what is being done to correct the matter. 
That is the thing in which he is most in- 
terested. 

However, if his complaint is unjust or 
unreasonable and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to comply with his request or, pos- 
sibly, necessary to disappoint him, first give 
him a full explanation of the facts before 
telling him so. Also, bear in mind _ that 
unusual diplomacy should be used. Do 
not antagonize him by bluntly refusing 
his request at the start and then following 
with an explanation. Rather lead him, by 
explanation, to a frame of mind that will 
finally accept as a matter of course your 
adjustment. Don’t argue, under any cir- 
cumstances. More can be -gained by ex- 
plaining. 

Whether the complaint is reasonable or 
not, open your letter with a positive type 
of beginning. Try to agree with your cor- 
respondent about something at the very 
start. If nothing more, you can agree with 
him that his experiences must have been 
very annoying. 

In handling complaints by letter, frank- 
ness, tact, diplomacy, courtesy and all such 
qualities play an important part. ove 
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all, however, the writer should place him- 
self in the position of the complainant and 
eideavor to handle the situation from that 
viewpoint. Such letters are of great im- 
portance to the company and they deserve 
all the care that one can give them. The 
gratification, however, of having satisfied 
an angry or disgruntled subscriber and 
gained his good will for the company is 
worth the effort. 


Ft. Wayne Expansion Program in 
Full Sway; Officers Re-elected. 
The extension expansion program of the 

Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 

Fort Wayne, Ind., involving the installa- 

tion of underground conduit and a distri- 

bution system, the erection of the new 

Main and South exchange buildings which 

will house automatic equipment, is now in 
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full sway, rapid progress being reported 
in all of these various major projects. 

In the annual report for the fiscal year 
1923, ending December, read at the recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany, the growth of the company in the 
last year, the largest in its history, was 
shown. The gain in the number of sta- 
tions in the city amounted to 1,905, with a 
waiting list of 967 applicants. A total of 
approximately 24,000 telephones were in 
service December 31, 1923. Frank E. Bohn, 
vice-president and general manager, an- 
nounced that in order to gain the 1,905 it 
was necessary to install 6,863 stations and 
remove 4,958. 


The balance sheet assets for the year 
increased approximately $400,000 over 1922. 
The treasurer’s report showed total assets 
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of $2,923,601. 
nues less expenses, including depreciation 
and taxes, amounted to $165,499, an in- 
crease over 1922 of 31 per cent. 

The telephone operating expenses for 
1923, including depreciation, but exclusive 
of taxes, amounted to $585,783, an increase 
of $29,014 over 1922 of 5 per cent. The 
depreciation reserve account at the end of 
the year was $502,268. 

All directors of the company were re- 
elected and in turn the officers were again 
The of- 
ficers of the company are as follows: 
dent, C. M. Niezer; vice-president and 
general manager, Frank E. Bohn; second 
vice-president, John B. Ruess; secretary, 
OQ. Marahrens; and Max B. 
Fisher. 


The net operating reve- 


re-elected for the coming year. 


Presi- 


treasurer, 


The Curb for Ever Mounting Taxes 


Enlightening Discussion of the Most Important Subject Before the People 
Today—What History Should Teach Us—Present-Day Conditions— 
Suggested Remedies—Presented at Iowa Convention—Final Installment 


By Chas. E. Hall, 


Tax Commissioner, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


The costs of city government is a gen- 
eral topic of discussion, especially when 
the people feel that we have departed from 
the policy of “pay as you go.” Further, 
when a city’s taxpayers are overburdened, 
it is not much consolation to point to the 
fact that other cities are more overbur- 
dened. 

Costs of City Government and Their 

Reduction. 

the factors which should be 
looked into is increase in the public debt 
with its added interest and sinking-fund 
costs. Many cities have increased their 
without an evidence of 
these costs. 

In the United States the cost of gov- 
ernment per capita in cities of 30,000 or 
over in 1922 was $57.38. Where the per 
capita rate is lower, it generally follows 
that the bonded debt is low, and vice versa. 

The per capita net debt for cities such 
as we have been discussing is $97.13. To 
show how the rule works, we will compare 
thre two in lowa and one in Minne- 
with these national averages: 


One of 


debts counting 


cities 
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Des Moines has a per capita debt of 
$104.19, and a per capita governmental 


cost of $59.26. 
_Sicux City has a per capita debt of 
$30.18. and a per capita governmental 
Cost of $42.86. 


Minneapolis has a per capita debt of © 


$127.0, and a per capita governmental 
cost of $60.15. 
Proving 


crea 


that wherever the debt in- 
above the average of $97.16 per 


Capit: the governmental costs may be ex- 


pected to exceed the national average of 
$57.38 per capita. And where the debt is 
less than the average, the costs will be 
less. 

There are several obvious ways to curb 
the mounting taxes in cities: 

First, pay as you go. Then pay off 
existing debts as fast as possible, lessen- 
ing interest and sinking-fund charges. 

Second, require a budget system in all 
departments, including schools. 

Third, vest the supervision of levies, 
budget and bond issues in the state tax 
commissioner on appeal. 

Fourth, see to it that all property is 
fully and at the same time equitably as- 
sessed. 


Fifth, abolish all assessment exemptions. 
Schools. 


Schools take the lion’s share of taxes. 
It would be impossible to find anyone op- 
posed to the maintenance of schools or the 
support of education. The question is so 
meritorious that every one takes the cost 
tor granted; afraid to question costs, 
amounts, character of buildings, scope of 
study, curriculum or anything connected 
with the schools. 

Should we not inquire into the oppor- 
tunity for every child to receive at least 
« grammar school instruction before we 
build stately buildings for high and tech- 
nical schools and provide college courses of 
study therein. We should not take too much 
for granted: we should inquire into all 
phases of this subject, and if we find un- 
necessary and costly fads and theories be- 


rates; the 


ing used or instituted, cut them out. Mr. 
Babson says: 


It is a nice thing to have beautiful 
roads. It may be a good thing to have 
very luxurious schoolhouses. Such school- 
houses create in children a demand for 
better homes, better clothing and _ better 
food. But if the primary object of over- 
luxurious schoolhouses is to create such 
a demand, why shouldn’t these school- 
houses be provided by the manufacturers 
of these goods instead of by the residents 
ot the community ? 

In the last analysis, we and our children 
are better off only as we are happier; not 
as we have more goods but as we have 
better ideals. We all know that our chil- 
dren are no happier than we were when 
the principal factors in our education were 
the wood box and the cornfield. 


As this paper is read to owners of tele- 
phone property in Iowa, it might be well 
tc point out for a few minutes how mount- 
ing taxes affect your business. 

What is the effect on your company? 
Answer: Important and serious. 

We often hear such statements as these : 

1. “Why be concerned about taxes?” 

2. “If the public imposes them, you can 
pass them on to the patrons in increased 
company won't have to pay 
them.” 

3. “Taxes are only a small part of the 
company’s expense and not of the im- 
portance of many of its other expenses.” 

4. “Taxes are a practically fixed or sta- 
tionary expense and, therefore, easily cal- 
culable. The company can forecast them 
reasonably close and thus provide for their 


accrual as well as for other expenses.” 
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Such statements as the foregoing are 
made and believed daily by many of the 
public and our employes. While 
are plausible as theories, as 
facts they fail to measure up to the truth 
as we shall point out. 

Take the first statement, “Why be con- 
cerned about taxes?” 


these 
statements 


We shouid be con- 
cerned about taxes for these reasons: 

(a) Taxes are an expense and it is our 
cuty to keep all expenses down to a min- 
imum. 

(b) This duty we owe to our patrons, 
ior our expenses are reflected in the cost 
to them for the use of our service. 

(c) The company values very highly its 
prestige and the cordial relations which it 
enjoys with the public whom it serves, 
and anything which might tend to lessen 
this prestige or diminish its cordial rela- 
tions matter of concern. 
Therefore, the company never raises rates 


is obviously a 


until it is obliged to, and increased taxes 
might, alone, cause an increase in rates. 
Then an increased cost of service may 
cause a tendency to lessen the increase 
in development, would in turn 
lessen our revenue without decreasing ex- 
penses, and this would in turn lessen the 
net earnings which would be seriously felt 


by the investor. 


which 


(d) We owe a duty to our patrons to 
prevent, as far as we are able, any undue 
burden to be placed upon them. Such a 
burden can be easily placed if the company 
pays more taxes than it should. 
pany pays more in 


The com- 
taxes than it should 
when it pays more than another taxpayer 
having an equal property investment. In 
such an instance it is not hard to see 
that the company is bearing an undue por- 
tion of the tax and, as before 
stated, since the patrons pay most of the 
taxes, they will bear the undue burden. 
We have said that it is not a company’s 
policy to pass any expense to its patrons, 
than can be reasonably avoided, and that 
the company, therefore, is guarded and 


burden 


careful in incurring expenses and does not 
believe that expenses may be passed to its 
patrons unless 


they are just expenses. 


When any expense becomes excessive, out 


of proportion and illegal, the company is 


concerned in making a against 
This applies to taxes re- 
gardless of the fact that the public im- 
poses the tax which our patrons (a por- 


tion of the same public) pay. 


protest 
such expenses. 


With regard to the second statement— 
“If the public imposes them, you can pass 
them on to the patrons in increased rates; 
the company won’t have to pay them”’—tt 
iy not true that our patrons pay all of the 
company’s taxes. There is a considerable 
amount each year which must be paid by 
the company’s stockholders and indirectly 
by its employes. 

This considerable amount is the differ- 
ence between what the company actually 
pays and what the different regulatory 
bodies permit the company to earn to cover 
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its tax expense. Or, where there are no 
regulatory bodies, as in Iowa, it is the 
difference between the revenue produced 
by existing rates and what it should be to 
meet increased taxes. In other words, tax 
increases force increases in rates whether 
the company wishes to increase them or 
not. 

If taxes mount fast in the years succeed- 
ing that in which the company’s rates were 
established, the company may, by petition 
to a commission, or in talks with its pat- 
rons, as the case may be, increase its rates 
to meet the increased taxes, but such 
rates only apply to the future and the 
excess or increased taxes paid during the 
period between the rate increase must be 
met out of the company’s net income be- 








Glad to Meet You! 

In a letter to the editor, dated May 6, 
Roy F. Mapes, traffic superintendent of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y., says: 

“T want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you and your organization for the 
interesting and instructive articles that have 
appeared in TELEPHONY during the last 
few months.” 

An editor resembles a telephone man— 


he likes to have satisfied subscribers. 








longing to its stockholders and cannot be 
charged to its patrons in any way or man- 
ner. 

With third statement— 
“Taxes are only a small part of the com- 
pany’s expense and not of the importance 
that many of its other expenses are”: The 
answer to this statement is that taxes are 
not a small part of the company’s ex- 
penses as we understand the word “small.” 
Any item of expense that is over 5 per 


regard to the 


cent of a company’s gross available dis- 
tributable earnings is not small. 


And in answer to the fourth statement 


that “Taxes are a practically fixed or sta- 
tionary and, therefore, 


expense, easily 


That 
in one company’s experience taxes are not 


calculable,” etc., we have this to say: 


a stationary expense; neither is the per- 
centage of taxes paid to the whole of the 
company’s expense a stationary percentage. 

In 1916 taxes were 4.66 per cent of that 
company’s entire expense. 

In 1922 taxes were 7.60 per cent of that 
company’s entire expense—an increase in 
six years of 63.30 per cent in the tax ex- 
pense. 

This shows that taxes are increasing fas- 
ter than other expenses and that they can- 
not be forecasted for a period of years 
when such enormous public expenditures 
as we have previously pointed out are 
being made. 

Taxes should maintain from year to year 
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a close relationship to other expense. 

all expenses go up, taxes might with reasor 
be expected to advance corresponding!y, 
but when, in seven years, they advance 
more than other expenses, it is time for a: 
company to be concerned and, thereafter, 
to act as effectively as it can with resp: 
te mounting taxes. 

“What is the effect on your company’ 
patrons?” The answer is important an 
worthy of consideration by them. If 
company, for any reason, pays any mor 
taxes upon its property or its right to « 
business in any community than 
taxpayers having a similar investment in 
property pay, it that, in the 
measure the company thus overpays, all 
other taxpayers are benefited. 


other 


follows 


So a telephone subscriber might say: “| 
don’t care how much taxes the telephone 
company pays, for the more taxes it has 
to pay the less taxes I will have to pay.” 
Such reasoning is wrong for this reason 

If all of the population subscribed for 
telephone service, and if all property own- 
ers used an equal amount of telephone ser- 
vice, this would be true, but such is not 
the case. About 60 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in this state subscribe for telephon 
service, and’ there is much property in this 
state owned by persons who do not live 
here. Therefore, it follows that many 
persons are benefited by the taxes the tel- 
ephone company pays, who do not use its 
service at all. 

It, therefore, follows that those who do 
use it must, to a large extent, pay all of 
the increased burdens of taxes imposed 
upon the telephone company. Further, they 
will thus reduce the taxes of other people 
often much more able to pay taxes than 
the telephone subscriber. 


If the telephone subscribers were look- 
ing out for their interests to the exclusion 
of everything else, they would advocate 
that the company pay no taxes at all. In 
fact, there are many people who believe 
public utilities should pay no taxes since 
municipally-owned utilities pay none 

However, our patrons expect us to pay 
taxes but they are vitally interested to see 
that we pay no more than our just propor- 
tien. For instance, they are not anxious 
to have us pay a large occupation tax in 
their town and then have their rates in- 
creased so we can pay it. That these mat- 
ters are worthy of consideration all of 
you know. 

In all of this state the subscribers can do 
much to reduce this mounting tendency by 
giving consideration to it and _ acting 
through their regulatory and county boards 
to curb the tendency to extraordinary ex- 
penditures for public works and_ public 
administration, and to assist the officials 
of the telephone company in pointing out 
to the proper public officials the necessity 
of giving the telephone company a fail 
deal when it comes to the assessment of 
telephone property. 
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[he remarks of the attorney general of 
Missouri, Jesse W. Barrettt, are pertinent 
here. Speaking before the Kiwanis Club 
at Sedalia, Mo., he declared that when 
authorities “soaked” the public 
utilities with heavy taxes, they were mere- 
ly “soaking” the public which used the 
utilities ; that higher taxes inevitably meant 


taxing 


higher rates for service rendered by the 
utility companies, and that the general pub- 
lic in the end paid all taxes through the 
rates they pay for service. 

In part he said: 


The dog chasing his tail, the ostrich 
hiding its head in the sand, are no more 


foolish than we are about taxes. We put 
extra tax burdens upon public utilities 
and think our own pockets saved that 


much of the expense of government. 

Then we must fix utility rates high 
enough to yield them a hxed percentage 
over and above those taxes and we pay 
the rates we fix, which always must in- 
clude the taxes we impose upon the utili- 
ties. We lost, in addition, the extra cost 
of. handling the circle of payments and 
collections. 


All taxes, by the inevitable process of 


economic distribution, are paid by the 
public, and when the public tucks its head 
in the sand, its tailfeathers are all the 
easier to pluck. 


Fundamentals That Should Be Realized 
and Observed. 


All of our state governments and all of 
cur laws, federal and state, and municipal 
erdinances are founded, or are supposed 
to be founded, on that incomparable and, 
] might say, inspired document—the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
It voices but six purposes for its exis- 
tence, yet these six cover the entire range 
of the peace, welfare and happiness of 110 


million people. Every school child should 
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this immortal declaration of 
purposes, which briefly states that: 


memorize 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 


Thus, to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, and promote the gen- 
eral welfare, are fundamental purposes. 

When some property is exempt and oth- 
ers taxed; 

When property is 
and other under-assessed; and 

When prejudicially 
classified, justice is not established. 

When 
ability to pay them; 

When imposed because of 
wanton disregard of debt; through waste 
and extravagance, domestic tranquility can- 
not be insured. 

Neither do any of the foregoing acts 
promote the general welfare. 
will concede that 
true and that these three great purposes 
must ever be observed in the consideration 
ot what constitutes the fundamentals of 
taxation. 


some over-assessed 


some property is 


taxes are imposed beyond the 


taxes are 


Everyone 


these conclusions are 


should know these thor- 
oughly, and no one should be elected to a 
Legislature or to Congress unless he be 
versed in these fundamentals; and fur- 
ther, no one should be elected or appointed 
to administer tax laws who is ignorant of 


Legislators 


the fundamentals of equity and equaliza- 
tion. 


The fundamentals of taxation were never 
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more clearly expressed and outlined than 
they were in the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania adopted in 1776. Section 41 reads: 

No public tax custom or contribution 
shall be imposed upon or paid by the peo- 
ple of this state except by a law for that 
purpose; and before any law be made 
jor raising it, the purpose for which any 
tax is raised ought to appear clearly to the 
legislature to be of more service to the 
community than the money would be if not 
collected ; which being well observed, taxes 
can never be burthens. 


If our legislators had followed this plain 
axiom laid down by the founders of the 
republic, we would not be suffering today, 
for much of the money spent in taxes 
now would be of more service to the com- 
munities if left there than spent for the 
things which do not benefit them directly 
or indirectly. 

The first American work on “Taxation” 
was not written until 1888, and it is for- 
tunate that its author was Richard T. Ely, 
the great economist. Mr. Ely, commenting 
on the Pennsylvania constitution, adds this 


rule for the observance of legislators: 


No tax should be levied unless the money 
raised thereby can be employed better by 
government than by individuals. 


Mr. Ely points out that taxation may be 
the power to destroy and the necessity of 
at all times giving it most careful consid- 


eration because of the extremes which 
can be effected according to the way it is 
applied. He says: 


Taxation seems like a simple thing to one 
who has never reflected on its nature or 
consequences. When, however, one begins 
seriously to examine the financial systems 











te 


tion in Des Moines. 


is blowing.” 





“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
little progress, how much service; with little service, how much satisfaction ? 


days when Des Moines was in its infancy. 
would be considered a very limited amount of money, but a mountain of faith to put into the business which grew 
ind progressed, because of that faith and a policy to give service and satisfaction to the humblest patron. 

The result is, just as foreseen by the original heads, that when people look up at this banner they believe in 
its message because of service and satisfaction rendered to them. 


FAITH, PROGRESS, SERVICE, SATISFACTION 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chicf Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa. 
little 


With 


For example: 


grow must meet the growing needs of the customer of today and tomorrow.” 

| This chain of words is posted on a huge banner extending across the side of a tall building under reconstruc 
It was not put there in nature of a prophecy or promise to tell an undeniable history of the 
growth of a certain business establishment from an acorn start to its present achievement. 

When this firm realized that it was rapidly outgrowing its present quarters in the heart of the city, in which 
it was surrounded by strong, competitive business houses, there was only one thing to do if the firm continued to 
do business at its present location and that was to secure one of the other big establishments in the same block. 
Evidently, a satisfactory arrangement must have been made, as the other establishment went out of business and its 
building is now under course of remodeling for the first-named firm. 
of the investment, but I am drawing my conclusions according to an old adage, “Straws show which way the wind 


As I looked‘up at that huge banner across the building under reconstruction, fancy took me away back to the 


Any business concern which desires 


Of course, I do not know the inside story 


I seemed to see the original owners of the business having what today 


faith, how much progress; with 











| 
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ot different ages and of different countries, 
one must be profoundly impressed with the 
far-reaching importance of taxation. 

Taxation may create monopolies, or it 
may prevent them; it may diffuse wealth, 
or it may concentrate it; it may promote 
liberty and equality or rights, or it may 
tend to the establishment of tyranny and 
despotism; it may be used to bring about 
reforms, or it may be so laid as to ag- 
gravate existing grievances and foster dis- 
sension and hatred between classes. 

Taxation may be so contrived by the 
skillful hand as to give free scope to 
every opportunity for the creation of 
wealth or for the advancement of all true 
interests of states and cities; or it may be 
so shaped by ignoramuses as to place a 
dead weight on a community in the race 
for industrial supremacy. 


We come now 
Assuming that the leg- 
islature and the congress have given heed 
tc the fundamentals laid down, it falls on 
the administrator, whoever he may 
member of a tax commission, member of a 
board of equalization or an assessor—to 
thoroughly understand the fundamentals 
of taxation and to be in sympathy with 
the legislative intent. He must further be 
grounded in the fundamentals of equity. 


So much for legislation. 
to administration. 


be— 


One of the strongest criticisms of the 
federal income tax administration is that 
the different bureaus set up rulings bur- 
densome to the taxpayers, which rulings are 
more onerous than the legislative intent, 
but which rulings may be technically legal. 
The courts have laid down the fundamen- 
tals of equity in equalization so that there 
is no excuse for unfairness, such as: “It 
is my opinion,” or “I am put here to see 
that state gets all it can,” or “You should 
pay more taxes,” or “You are making lots 
of money, you should pay more taxes,” 
or “A corporation should pay more taxes 
than an individual,” or “It is proper to 
classify property within a class,” etc. 

If an administrator who holds or ex- 
such views would read the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the opinions of eminent 
economists, he would recede from this at- 
titude, for it cannot be conceived that any 
man would act contrary to them unless 
he was ignorant or unfit. Every property 
owner and tax administrator should read 


presses 


Justice Field’s opinion on the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The Justice commented on 
the fact that the act of Congress expressly 
provides for equality of taxation and pro- 
ceded : 


That amendment requires that exactions 
upon property for the public shall be lev- 
ied according to some common ratio to its 
value, so that each owner may contribute 
only his just proportion to the general 
fund. When such exaction is made with- 
out reference to a common ratio, it is not 
a tax, whatever else it may be termed; it is 
rather a forced contribution, amounting, 
in fact, to simple confiscation. 


Again, in another case, he says: 
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The basis of all ad valorem taxation is 
necessarily the assessment of the property; 
that is, the estimate of its value. What- 
ever affects the value necessarily increases 
or diminishes the tax proportionately. If, 
therefore, any element which is taken into 
consideration in the valuation of the prop- 
erty of one party be omitted in the val- 
uation of the property of another, a dis- 
crimination is made against the one and 
in favor of the other, which destroys the 
uniformity so essential to all just and 
equal taxation. 


Suggested Remedies for Relief. 

We do not wish to evade the payment 
of any tax, and we are patriotic as any. 
We are willing to be taxed for any and 
all the things that make this nation the 
greatest in this age. It goes without say- 
ing that we want disabled soldiers to be 
paid to the limit; that we want good 
schools, good roads, and many other meri- 
things for our satisfaction and 
enjoyment. But meritorious as_ these 
things are we should not, except for the 
first expense—relief to disabled veterans— 
spend our money faster than we are able 
to provide it, any more than we would in 
our private affairs. 

In private life we learn that we cannot 
spend our money faster than our ability 
to: pay unless we encroach on our credit; 
and if we encroach on our credit beyond a 
safe limit we will go bankrupt. There is 
never any exception to this rule. There 
is no exception to this rule for nations, nor 
for state or local governments either. 

Judge Hough of Indiana says: 


torious 


You never can have any law which will 
result in a satisfactory solution of the tax- 
ation problem until as a result of that 
law every dollar that is expended publicly 
is expended as well and as carefully as a 
dollar would be in a well managed pri- 
vate business. 

How can that be done? In the first 
place you must have publicity in regard to 
the creation of indebtedness, and you must 
have publicity in regard to the levying of 
your taxes. 

In this country we appropriate money 
recklessly, and then , think about raising 
the funds afterwards. No private business 
could exist on such basis and no public 
business should be allowed to continue on 
such a basis. 


As a curb for mounting taxes we do 
not urge any practice or economy which 
would be false economy in the end, like 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung. I have no sympathy with the fix- 
ing of niggardly salaries for public officials 
nor in the effecting of saving in the cur- 
tailment of their forces. We need the 
men available in tax administration 
and should pay them well. Good men can 
We 
should keep them in public service—not 
drive them out. 

No large business would attempt to con- 
duct its affairs as we sometimes force the 
state to conduct our state’s affairs. A pri- 
vate business gets the best men available 


best 


and do save the taxpayers millions. 


and pays them whatever it costs to secure 
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their services. Take our own state, ‘or 
example: From the reports referred to, vou 
can easily estimate the tax cost of a puar- 
ticular department upon $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. This I estimate at 34ths of one 
cent for each $1,000 of increased salaries 
and other administrative expenses. 

We have seen that we must eliminate 
fraud, waste and extravagance, and the 
“How 2?” 

It cannot be done except through the 
work of a competent, well-equipped, non- 
partisan board, with authority over bond 
issues, budgets and tax levies. That is 
what we meant when we said that first 
class tax administration can save the tax- 
payers millions at but a trifling cost. The 
non-partisan board we have in mind is not 
a new idea. 
of Indiana. 


question is: 


It is now in use in the state 
We do not recommend the 
Indiana plan exactly, but the principle is 
well worth considering. 

The state of Indiana has such a law in 
operation at the present time. Briefly, the 
Indiana law on this subject requires every 
taxing unit in the state to publish an item- 
ized budget for the ensuing year. The 
levies are made from this. 

In the event that ten taxpayers object 
to the budget or levies, an appeal may 
be taken to the state tax commission, 
and the commission can inquire into the 
items in the budgets. Also, before any 
indebtedness can be incurred, a_ petition 
tor the issuance of bonds must be ap- 
proved by the commission. 


tax Since 


March, 1921, the saving to the taxpayers of 
that state in the operation of this law has 
been over 15 millions of dollars. 

We believe that the Indiana plan is right 
il principle, but a state might wish to 
constitute its board of appeal differently, 


as to For instance, we 
would prefer that the board be composed 


ot the governor, 


membership. 


the state treasurer and 
the tax commissioner, or where there is 
a tax commission, the chairman of the 
tax commission. 

I hear some say: “Why, this is revo- 
lutionary—it takes away the principle ot 
home rule.” 

No one should be strong for home rule 
that is costing a state over five millions 
per year without a single offsetting ben- 
efit. An editorial in the Indianapolis 
News the effect of this law 
and the thought that the home rule prin- 
ciple may be taken too seriously : 


discusses 


ibout 
state 
even 
what 
Il be. 


Much is just now being said 
home rule within the state, and the 
tax board has been criticized, and 
denounced, for presuming to say 
local levies and local indebtedness sh 
lim- 
n of 


Home rule is a fine thing—withi 
its. But when it comes to a quest 
taxes, it appears that there is cleat 
for some restraining authority, such 4s 
we now have. Home rule in taxes 3 
by no means always the rule of the people 
and taxpayers. Indeed, it may be quite 
the reverse. It is necessary that there 
be a right of appeal, and the people 


need 
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Indiana are fortunate in having an appeal 
tax board. 


We must get over the delusion that 
this is a rich nation and no matter what 
is proposed for the public good or enjoy- 
ment should be warmly supported. It 
has been stated that our savings are in- 
creasing. With respect to this Babson 
says: 

When talking this way the other day 
in Washington to a well-known political 
leader, he replied to me: “Babson, you 
are a crepe hanger. What you say is all 
true, but it does not make people any 
happier to know it. Why don’t you show 
the country how with all this increased 
taxation and increased expenditures the 
savings of the people in our banks have 
continually increased?” This is a com- 
mon answer. The politicians like to point 
with pride, saying: “This taxation and 
these expenditures haven’t hurt things 
any. Behold the savings in our banks. 
They have steadily increased.” 

My answer to this is: The savings 
of the country during the past five years, 
as shown by a majority of the banks, 
have not increased as much as the ac- 
cumulated interest on the savings which 
existed five years ago. If the average 
bank, taking the people’s savings, had 
been closed tight five years ago, and the 
clerks discharged, and the money simply 
allowed to accumulate at 4 per cent com- 
pound interest, it would have had even 
greater deposits today. 

This is my answer to the politicians 
who talk about the prosperity of our 
banks and the great savings of the Amer- 
ican people. It is all bosh. It is largely 
a question of bookkeeping and very poor 
bookkeeping at that. The growth of the 
savings of the American people on a pro 
rata basis has continually declined during 
the past few years, and this is largely due 
to our heavy taxes. 


We agree with Will Payne that all 
experience here and abroad shows that 
public treasuries are provided with taps 
that mostly work in one direction only: 
“You can open ’em, but you can’t shut 
‘em.” So we must realize that at once 
we must do some effective plumbing and 
fitting on these taps. 

The editor of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Tax Association says: 


The problem of lowering the cost of 
government is steadily assuming greater 
proportions, and-it bids fair to become, 
by indirection, one of our most acute is- 
sues if, indeed, it has not already arrived 
at this state. 

Tax problems are centering more and 
more around the question of how a reduc- 
tion of burden can be effected, and to a 
correspondingly diminished degree around 
the opposite question of still greater in- 
‘reases. This, at least, is the form that 
the issue takes in the popular mind, what- 
ver may be said of the manner in which 
t may be viewed by administrators, public 
fficials, and others. 

Despite the gravity of the situation, 
nere is a deplorable lack of genuinely con- 

ructive achievement in attacking the 
roblem of reducing public expenditures. 
‘losts of candidates for public office are 

‘ected, and still larger hosts stand on the 
‘lank of economy and efficiency in office. 
\Vholesale reforms and economies are 

omised recklessly, and with utter dis- 
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regard of the problems involved in a last- 
ing and effective cut in public expenses. 

Practically all of those who promise 
economy as a bait to the voter overlook 
the fact that the rising level of govern- 
mental cost has come about gradually, 
quite largely in response to the demands 
of the people themselves for an extension 
of governmental services. They also over- 
look—or neglect to point out—the equally 
obvious fact that this enlarged structure of 
governmental functions and activities can- 
not be torn down to smaller proportions 
over night. 

This means, in effect, that real and last- 
ing economy in the cost of government 
must proceed upon the basis of a thorough- 








Your Job Is Worth the Best You 
Can Put Into It. 

Everybody’s job is important if the 
man himself is big enough to realize it. 
The men who keep the shop clean are 
just as important as the most important 
engineer if they keep it just as clean as 
it can be kept. The apprentice who has 
@ simple. piece of filing and who does it 
just as well as it can be done is doing 
his part just as much as our biggest ex- 
ecutive and is on the road to a better 
job because he has learned that even the 
smallest detail of his work is worth the 
very best that a man can put into it.— 
F. Henry Royce, inventor and builder of 
the Rolls-Royce car. 








going study and examination of the kind 
of administrative organization that has 
been built up for the purpose of serving 
the needs of the people. No other kind 
of economizing is worth anything at all 
except for campaign purposes. 

We find, accordingly, that the candi- 
dates for office—national, state and local— 
may be grouped, roughly, into two classes. 

The first, which includes virtually all of 
them, is almost totally devoid of con- 
structive ideas of how the public money 
can be saved by better organization and 
more efficient administration. Some of 
these say bluntly, “The way to economize 
is to economize.” But real saving in the 
cost of government requires something 
more than an epigram, however forceful its 
point may be. 

Others, notably state executives, content 
themselves with lopping off a few heads 
here and there, and then relapsing into the 
old ways. 

The other group, which is a very small 
one in numbers and quite insignificant rel- 
atively, appreciates the necessity of a thor- 
ough study, not only of the present struc- 
ture and organization of government, but 
of an equally thorough constructive pro- 
gram of reorganization and _ reconstruc- 
tion. 

They appreciate that the essential func- 
ticns and activities of modern govern- 
ment must go on—the problem is, how can 
these activities be carried on more eco- 
nomically by reducing waste, duplication, 
and inefficiency. 


Thus, in America we do not always 


elect men to Congress and legislatures, or 
as administrative officials, who are states- 
men or versed in the fundamentals of 
ethics. We often elect politicians who have 
neither qualification. This is the taxpayers’ 


~s* 


fault and he should cease voting for such 
men, regardless of the party label. 

Many taxpayers take no interest in pol- 
itics which, in its the 
science of government, not government by 
a political party. Thucidydes said, “He is a 
sangerous citizen who gives no attention 
» politics’; and “When 
the importance of 
iaxation, one feels inclined to call him a 


strictest sense, is 


Ely says: one 


-onsiders tremendous 
dangerous citizen who gives no attention 
to taxation.” 

One should not class all men in politics 
as “politicians.” There are many just and 
capable men in office, loyal and patriotic. 
[hese men are there because of their fit- 
ness and sense of duty, serving conscien- 
tiously and often at considerable self-sac- 
rifice. They are honest men in politics. 
rhe politician, on the other hand, is in pol- 
itics for what he can get out of it for him- 


oe] 3 


viten his aim is self-aggrandizement, and 


He does not always seek money; 


vften he is not a demagogue. 

During recent political campaigns it was 
.ne slogan of every speaker that we must 
do something in this country to curb the 
mounting tendency in taxation; it became 
the principal plank in all political plat- 
iorms. People in the last election were 
elected to office upon their promises to re- 
duce taxes and to a certain extent this 
has been done, but not to the extent neces- 
sary. 

We must hold the candidate to his pre- 
election promises and be sure that, when 
we vote for men and women to public 
offices, they will not only believe in the 
same principle but will actually act on this 
belief, instead of promising to do so. 

If such persons actually do vote for 
budget systems of government and actually 
de reduce public expenditures, and actu- 
ally prevent the issuance of bonds for 
many purposes for which the taxpayers will 
have to be taxed for 25 or 30 years, then 
we should keep such persons in office; but 
if they make such splendid promises and 
thereafter vote large appropriations simply 
with the excuse that the object for which 
they voted was a very meritorious one and 
that the nation is rich, such persons cannot 
be trusted to prevent mounting taxes. 


And so we should not help re-elect them 
but should give our support to candidates 
whose records as business men, thinkers 
and doers have been such as to presage 
that they can be counted on to curt the 
tendency of mounting taxes and to stand 
for a fair and equitable equalization for 
all property. 

Thus, the way to curb mounting taxes is 
to give earnest and continual attention to 
the matter ourselves in advocating tried 
and efficient methods for preventing fraud, 
waste, extravagance and further wars: 

3y advocating the abolition of tax ex- 
emptions ; 

By advocating budget systems for every 
taxing unit; 
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Wherever it is used Strow= 
ger Automatic Equipment 
renders a service that is 
highly appreciated by sub= 
scribers. This pleasing 
service increases public 
good will and helps to 
build up new business. 
Where upward rate read- 
justments are necessary, 
it helps to pave the way to= 
wards a favorable decision. 


In the City! 


Automatic 


FACTORY AND GENERAL 
ASSOCIAT 


og 
International Telephone Sales and Engineeti 


International Automatic Telephone Comp 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 1td.. 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation “des 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd. : 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Their Calls 


Every operating company using Strowger Automatic Equipment 
knows from actual experience that automatic service is highly 
pleasing to its subscribers. There is a real sense of satisfaction 
to a telephone user in being able to give the dial three or four 
turns and be assured of an immediate response—every time. 


Subscribers in Strowger Automatic exchanges appreciate the 
absolute freedom from interruption to their conversations. They 
also like the convenience of being able to make a number of 
successive calls with no loss of time between connections. 


Public approval of automatic service has 
a, been forcefully expressed whenever tele- 
: - phone users have been asked to indicate 
their preference. The decision has always 
been overwhelmingly in favor of automatic. 
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On the Farm 


tS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MIPANIES 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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By advocating fair equalization for all 
property ; 


3y advocating centralized impartial 
supervision over tax levies and bond 
ISSUES ; 

3y advocating competent, well-paid 
supervision in administrative offices in 


order that the public business may be con- 
ducted as well as a private business ; 

By attendance at primaries to see that 
good and competent men are nominated 
regardless of party affiliations ; 

3y voting to elect such men to office 
and then to see to it that they are re- 
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tained; and when those who are incapable, 
careless or unfair get into office, see to it 
that they get out at the next election. 


Northwestern Bell Provides Course 
of Study for Plant Men. 

The Northwestern Bell is promoting the 
organization of plantmen schools all over 
its territory, and reports an unlooked-for 
All of the men study 
The 


success and interest. 
the same course at the same time. 


one just now being given is “The Appli- « 


Magnetism to 
Plant.” 


cation of Electricity and 
Transmission in the Telephone 
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The regular course is 22 lessons, one be- 
ing given each week. 

In the larger cities, classes are being 
held, while in the small towns individ- 
ual study is the rule. In a number of 
exchanges, men from other departments, 
interested in gaining a better knowledg« 
of the business they have chosen for their 
life work, are attending classes. In the 
classwork blackboards are used, and eac! 
man has not only the benefit of the books 
furrnished him; but also the instructor am- 
plihes the various points and answers ques 
tions that may be brought up. 








What Is Your Company Doing?r 





Chats About Company Doings 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


As a rule, the telephone man is a leader 
in his community and a strong booster for 
everything that makes for the welfare of 
his city or town. Not often, however, does 
he fully realize the esteem in which he is 
held and the warm place he holds in the 
hearts of his fellowtownsmen. 

The local newspapers of Marengo, la., 
recently gave expression to feelings of the 
people of that community and paid a high 
tribute to D. C. Phillips, president of the 
Citizens Telephone Co., of Marengo, who 
has sold his plant to the Agee Brothers, of 
Orange City, and on June 1 will move to 
Orange City to take over the Interurban 
Telephone Co., of that city, which he and 
Paul H. Lyday have just purchased. Mr. 
Lyday was also commended for his good 
work as manager of the Marengo plant. 

“When Mr. Phillips came to Marengo,” 
says the Marengo pioneer, in its issue of 
May, “the general telephone situation here 
presented a problem difficult of solution, 
but within a short time he succeeded in mak- 
ing a wonderful change in the service; two 
systems were replaced by one, and the 
plant was improved year by year until at 
the present time Marengo enjoys telephone 
facilities seldom equalled in any city of 
this size. 

“The fact that Mr. Phillips is to sever his 
business relations with this city brings a 
great deal of regret in business circles. He 
has been actively interested in every form 
of public enterprise and identified with the 
religious, fraternal and school work of 
Marengo in a helpful, constructive manner. 
It is, in fact, quite safe to say that no man 
in Marengo enjoys more of the esteem and 
good will and the general confidence of 
the public. 

Mr. Lyday, now associated with Mr. 
Phillips in the Orange City plant, enjoys 
that same feeling of confidence and meas- 
ure of esteem. He has made good in the 
filling of a position where a great deal 
of diplomacy and tact is required and 


where considerable executive ability must 
be shown.” 

The following editorial comment upon 
the departure of Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Lyday from Marengo appeared in the 
Marengo Republican of the same date: 

“A man rarely comes into a community 
and makes the progress socially and com- 

















D. C. Phillips, Who Recently Sold His 
Plant at Marengo, lowa, Was Highly 
Commended by the Local Press 
for His Good Work. 
mercially that our good friend ‘D. C.’ has 
made. Yet after one enjoys the compan- 
1onship .of such a type of man it is easily 
understood why he succeeds in making a 
place for himself in the hearts of his fel- 

lew men. 

Morally clean, a conscientious worker, 
a devotee to his family and his employes 
and as we term men these days ‘A square 
shooter.’ Phillips succeeded in making and 
holding friends as he went. He has given 
Marengo a telephone system as good as the 
best and far better than the average. In 
his organization he has inherently declared 


that the first duty of a telephone company 
is service to its patrons and he has had 
the courage of his convictions in demand- 
ing a fee commensurate with such good 
service given. 

Phil- 
lips has been consistently agreeable. Maren- 
go folks regretted the departure of the 
Phillips family and with equal regret we 
think of the head of this good family sev- 
ering his commercial relations with Maren- 
ge business. The folks of Orange City 
need have no fear of receiving heartily, 
both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Lyday. They 
will make good.” 

Mr. Phillips has been in the telephone 
business for about 18 years and has oper- 
ated the Marengo company since the fall 
of 1918. He has telephone interests at 
Greene and Richland, Ia‘, the operation of 
which he will continue to supervise. 


With his business associates Mr. 


It gives real pleasure to TELEPHONY’S 
editors when such a letter as the follow- 
ing from a Michigan manager comes int 
the office. Said this manager: 

“The writer has not missed a copy of 
TELEPHONY in years and filed away, is a 
good sized bundle of old Sound Waves, 
printed before TELEPHONY was born. 
Among the various discussions held 
each week, there is seldom much said re- 
garding its value to the smaller companies. 
Conventions are a wonderful thing, but in 
Michigan they seem to be few and _ far 
between, and the manager of a small com 
pany sometimes gets lonesome for one o! 
his kind. 

It becomes difficult to handle the variou- 
problems which arise without being in 
touch with others having the same prol 
lems. For instance, about a year ago ou! 
company installed 3,000 feet of cable, r« 
placing open wire for the most part i 
alleys. We had contemplated placing thi 
in a trench without conduit. 

About this time a lengthy article ap 
peared in TELEPHONY from a large com 
pany giving its experience along this lin: 
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and we believe this article alone saved our 
company a considerable sum. 

In the opinion of the writer TELEPHONY 
is required to take the place of the con- 
yention to many of the sthaller companies 
—and we are mighty glad to get our sub- 
stitute once each week.” 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
float entered in the industrial parade of 
the fifth annual’ blossom festival of 
Wenatchee, Wash., by the Farmers Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of that city. The 
telephone was patterned after a standard 
portable telephone, and built on a scale of 
one foot to the inch. This was mounted 
on a boat which was painted a battleship 
grey, the color adopted by the company 
for its trucks and cars. 

Located on the forward deck was the 
receiver into which was built a Western 
Electric loud speaker, operated by a power 
amplifier and so arranged that phonograph 
music or the voice could be reproduced 
through the receiver in such volume that 
it could be heard three or four blocks. 

The entire float was built by the em- 
ployes of the company during their spare 
time, and cost only about one-third of 
what it has usually cost the company to 
place a float in the city’s annual parade. 

“In all probability,” writes C. E. Mun- 
sell, superintendent of plant, “the telephone 
will be placed on the roof of our building 
where it can be seen from the business 
streets of town.” 


There are still places in this country 
without telephone service. Possibly they 
have been sleeping and so have not realized 
the benefits of telephone communication. 
One of the Fort Worth, Texas, papers re- 
cently published a news dispatch from 
Sweetwater, which shows that one of these 
districts, Ater, Texas, will soon have tele- 
phones. The dispatch read: 

“When the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet goes after the moun- 
tain. 

This time it was not a mountain, but out- 
side communication. The Ater communi- 
ty, near Lake Trammel, wearying of lack 
of communication, raised community funds 
aid bought poles, crossarms, wires and 
other telephonic supplies and a system is 
now being installed.” 


“We conceived the idea of holding open 
house to the junior and senior high-school 
students of our city, whereby the coming 
telephone users could become better ac- 
quainted with the management and op- 


tratio. of their telephone system,” writes 
E. J. Calendine, of Huron, S. D., district 
Manaver, Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

“In order to stimulate interest among 
the st-lents, we announced two cash prizes 
‘o be competed for by the juniors and 
senior 


The boys or girls in either school 
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who wrote the best essays on ‘My Visit to 
Our Telephone Exchange,’ would receive 
first prize of $1.50, second prize $1, and 
third prize honorable and 
tion through the press. 
During the month of March, as a result 
of this campaign, six classes were taken 
through the exchange and every phase in 
connection with the operation of the auto- 
matic equipment was very carefully ex- 
plained to them. From there they were 
taken through the toll room where they 
came in contact with the operators at their 
work, taking, passing and timing tickets. 
A great interest was here manifested in 


worthy men- 


mf 


a small drug store with a frontage of 20 
and depth of 40 
establishing 


Instead of 
the 
rear, as druggists usually do, Streen had 


feet feet. 


the telephone booths in 


kis put snug up against the front window, 
adjacent to the fountain 
site the corner entrance. 

On the street 
window pane for a side. 
traffic 
while the public is treated to the novel 


soda and oppo 
side, the booths have the 
The patron has 
a view of street as he telephones, 
store-window sight of people telephoning 

“I figured I couldn’t use that 


space in any better way,” remarked Streen. 


window 


“What those booths produced in commis- 

















Float of the Farmers’ Telephone & Telegraph Co., Wenatchee, Wash., Entered in Indus- 


trial Parade of Recent Annual 


the calculagraph and the timing of the 
toll tickets. 

These six classes represented a total of 
144 students—55 juniors and 89 seniors. 
This being our first venture in this kind of 
a campaign, we consider it a very credit- 
able showing. However, much credit for 
this is due to the codperation of our super- 
intendent of schools, D. C. Cloyd, and his 
teachers. 

We are optimistic in believing that a 
great good can be gained from this kind 
of publicity, and that every one is well 
paid for the time and expense involved.” 


The Rocky Mountain Committee on 
Public Utility Information recently of- 
fered a prize to the best-informed tele- 
phone employes, among the seven states 
over which it is boosting public utility 
relations. The papers submitted by Walter 
T. Lee and E. J. O’Connor of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
carried off the prizes in the 
division. 


telephone 


In the opinion of Paul Streen, proprie- 
tor of the First Aid Pharmacy, 19th St., 
Denver, Colo., booths 
valuable aid in helping a new 
establish itself with the public. 


telephone are a 
store to 


Streen has 


Blossom Festival. 


sions last month went a long way toward 
my rent. It takes a heap of merchandise 
to trim a drug store window—a heap, as a 
small store sees the matter. I have less 
space to trim, which just at this point is 
an advantage in some ways. 

“Moreover, | sell 
tures of my This neighborhood 
needed public telephone booths. If I could 
get it to using booths at my store, | 
would have it buying drug store things 
of me. 


want to service fea- 


store. 


Most drug stores bury the booth 
in the rear of the store. The patron has 
to ask a clerk about it, or search for it 
With the booths in the window, people 
know where ours are when they enter. 
There is still another angle. Did 
ever notice how people will stop and look 
at a the matter 
A person in the window 


you 
person in window—no 
what he’s doing? 
So these win- 
dow booths served to attract attention to 
my window and my store. 

I had this all figured 
opened this new store. 


instantly arouses curiosity. 


out when | 
Results have more 
than come up to my expectations.” 

Streen’s is not a big downtown 


and his experience might not be an 


store, 
ade 
quate guide for some stores, the value of 


whose front is greater. There are un 


doubtedly a great many suburban and 
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country stores, however, which could fol- 
low his example with profit. 

Another type of store which could is 
the corner drug store with so much win- 
dow space that trimming is a big prob- 
lem. Window for booths would 
bring more people into the store, increase 
store telephone commissions, and probably 
“pay out” as well the space occupied as 
present methods used—if not considerably 
better. 


space 


Steps Taken for Municipal Tele- 
phone System at Zion, IIl. 

The city council of Zion, Ill., passed a 
resolution on May 5, authorizing the mayor 
to appoint a committee, consisting of him- 
self as chairman and two members of the 
city council to take all necessary prelim- 
inary steps and procedure in the way of 
resolutions, ordinances, etc., looking toward 
the authorization by the council of the ac- 
quirement by purchase, condemnation, con- 
struction or otherwise, of an up-to-date 
municipally-owned telephone system. 

A resolution passed on May 8 authorizes 
the committee to employ such technical en- 
gineers, or other skilled persons to furnish 
required data for the proposed ordinance 
and to make such arrangements for paying 
svch engineer, or persons, as the circum- 
stances may require. 

The resolutions are based upon the fol- 
lowing charges against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., which is at the present 
time .furnishing telephone service in Zion 
City: 

“Notwithstanding that’ the company in 
other cities and municipalities in Northern 
Illinois, has its operating stations equipped 
with modern, efficient instruments and ac- 
cessories, the station and all receiving in- 
struments used in the city of Zion are an- 
tiquated, inconvenient, untrustworthy and 
extremely inefficient and unsatisfactory to 
the users. 

The condition has existed for years; and 
seemingly the operating company has made 
and is making no substantial effort to bring 
the efficiency and convenience of the Zion 
telephone up to the reasonable 
From the atti- 
tude of repose assumed by the operating 
company, it appears that it is indifferent to 
the rights and 


system 
standard of nearby cities. 


interests of the users of 
telephones in Zion, and is quietly standing 
by while its junk instruments, of but small 
value, are permitted to make large earn- 
ings for the operating company and _ its 
supernumeraries, to the constant annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction of the public.” 
The office service of the operating com- 
pany to its patrons is very unsatisfactory, 
it is alleged. 
Telephone Pioneers of America to 
Meet in Chicago in October. 
The 1924 annual meeting of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America will be held 
at Chicago, Ill., on Friday and Saturday, 
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October 10 and 11, according to an an- 
nouncement sent out by President A. L. 
Salt and Secretary R. H. Starrett. The 
third meeting of the general assembly will 
be held in Chicago, Thursday evening, 
October 9, at 8 p. m. 


Settle Important Automatic Tele- 
phone Patent Litigation. 

According to announcement made a few 
days ago, an agreement has been reached 
between the Northern Electric Co., of 
Montreal, Canada, and Siemens Bros. & 
Co., of London, England, settling out of 
court extensive and important patent liti- 
gation pending in the Canadian courts, in 
which litigation the Northern Electric Co. 
has claimed infringement by the Siemens 
company of important automatic telephone 
patents owned by the Northern company 
in Canada. 

Under the terms of the settlement the 
Siemens company acknowledges the valid- 
ity of the patents of the Northern com- 
pany and of the International Western 
Electric Co., Inc.,:in Canada, relating to 
automatic telephone exchange equipment ; 
and the Siemens company has accepted a 
license under such patents from the North- 
ern and International ‘Western companies, 
and has also licensed the Northern Electric 
Co. and the International Western Electric 
Co. under its own patents in Canada relat- 
ing to automatic telephone exchange 
equipment. 

The several infringement suits involved 
grew out of the sale and installation by 
Siemens Bros. & Co. of an automatic tele- 
phone exchange in Winnipeg in 1922. 
Prior to this sale the Northern Electric Co. 
had acquired patent rights in Canada from 
the Automatic Electric Co. covering the 
manufacture and sale of Strowger auto- 
matic telephone apparatus in the Domin- 
ion, and also owned rights under patents 
of the International Western Electric Co., 
Inc., relating to automatic telephone equip- 
ment. 

Upon the delivery and installation of 
automatic telephone equipment by Siemens 
Bros. in Winnipeg, the Northern Electric 
Co. early in 1922 instituted suits against 
the Siemens company, claiming infringe- 
ment of a number of important patents, 
both Strowger and International Western 
Electric. 

The Northern company later filed an 
additional suit claiming infringement but 
none of the suits was brought to trial, the 
settlement agreement being reached by the 
contesting companies before the trial 
began. 

The official announcement of the con- 
testing companies regarding the terms of 
settlement is-as follows: 

“Under the terms of settlement, the 
Siemens company acknowledges the valid- 
ity of the patents of the Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., and the International Western 
Electric Co., Inc., in Canada, relating to 
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automatic telephone exchange equipine 
and accepts a license thereunder. 

“The Siemens company further lic: 
the Northern Electric Co., Ltd., and 
ternational Co., 


under its patents in Canada relating t 


Western Electric 


tomatic telephone exchange equipment 


Sells Matches Over Large Terri- 
tory by Toll Calls. 

N. M. Nordquist, who is salesman 
the Federal Match Co. in the states 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, and parts 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, has his head- 
quarters in Omaha, Neb., and rarely visits 
his entire territory. He told an Omaha 
reporter recently that he sold practically 
all of his customers over the long distance 
telephone, and that he has made as high 
as 12,000 toll calls in a year. He says it 
costs less than traveling expenses would 
mount up to; that his customers are in- 
terested in price largely, for they do not 
need to be shown any samples as to what 
a match looks like, there being no change 
in styles between summer and winter or 
spring and fall. Selling by long distance 
telephone, he says, gives him more time 
in his headquarters to handle the execu- 
tive details. 

Name U. S. Representatives to 


Communications Conference. 

Charles B. Warren, American ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, Representative White of 
Maine and Allen H. Babcock, an electrical 
engineer of the Southern Pacitic Railroad, 
will represent the United States at the 
inter-American communications 
City, 


electrical 
conference to be held at 
May 27. 


Mexico 


Asks Probe of A. T. & T. and 
United States Telephone Rates. 
Congressional investigation of telephone 

rates and service throughout the United 

States and of the organization of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

and its relations with other corporations 

was proposed:May 13 by Representative 

John J. O’Connor (Dem., N. Y.). The 

resolution was referred to the rules com- 

mittee, of which he is a member. 


Rolfe (Iowa) Telephone Properties 
Has Changed Owners. 

Ward Ferguson and C. M. Webb have 
disposed of all their interests in the Rolfe 
Telephone Co. of Rolfe, Iowa, and sur- 
rounding territory to W. H. Daubendiek 
of West Bend, H. J. Reimers, of Marcus 
J. C. Newlands, of Sutherland, Peter Uhl- 
berg, of Remsen and H. G. Williamson of 
Hartley. 


North Eastern Indiana Meeting in 
Fort Wayne Next Week. 

The North Eastern Indiana Telephone 

Association hold a convention and 

Wayne next 


will 
operators’ meeting in Fort 
Tuesday, May 20. 
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Circus 


Under the: Tent 


The only sure way to tell whether a show will satisfy 
your needs of entertainment is to go into the tent and 
see it. However, from past experience you can tell some- 
thing of what to expect from each showman. 

















The only real test of a telephone battery is actual use 
in the field under field conditions. Yet French Telephone 
Batteries have proved themselves dependable and satis- 
factory under all conditions so many times, that telephone 
executives everywhere have learned to put great confi- 
dence in them. Many hundreds of telephone companies 
‘use nothing but French Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY 


Madison Wisconsin 
Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City Chicago New York Minneapolis 


‘OR LONG SHELF LU 
- An 
ewcuBarrenvB Lanai 
MADISON, wiSCON? 


SMADE IN U.S.A: 


ee 


RENCH 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 





’ Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





Empire State’s Annual Convention 


of the phenomenon we sought to correct. 
The new name is the generic term which 
embraces collectively all of the remedial 
measures for overcoming such interference. 

“Because the term interference implies 
an unwarranted or unreasonable obstruc- 
tion of the business of others and because 
there are many induction phenomena which 
cannot properly be classed as interference, 
it seems much happier 


to adopt a new 


name which suggests the remedy instead 
of the disease. 

“Historically, the occurrence of electric 
inductive phenomena between parallel wire 
circuits is practically as old as the electric 
arts themselves. First coming to attention 
as a comparatively negligible phenomenon 
‘n the early days of wire telegraphy, then 
as a rather serious and vexatious problem 
during the commercial development of the 
telephone art, still later a mutual problem 
Letween the early telephone and electric 
light distribution systems and, occasionally, 
between telephone toll lines and the early 
puwer transmission lines, it is today a 
problem of national scope, requiring the 
cooperative effort of two great industries 
to evolve mutual principles and 
practices which may be jointly applied to 
both classes of systems.” 

Mr. briefly reviewed the 
chronology of each of the electric branches 
—the telegraph, the telephone, electric light 
and power transmission—and_ sketched 
their development. 


sound 


Fowle then 


The chronology of the telegraph com- 
menced with the year 1829 when Joseph 
Henry discovered the principle of the elec- 
tromagnet. In 1891 he constructed a one- 
mile line in his laboratory in Albany, N. 
Y., and sent 1836 
Samuel F. B. Morse invented the Morse 
alphabet and recorder. In 1844 the first 
telegraph line was constructed from Balti- 
more to Washington. 

In 1856 the Western Union Telegraph 
Cs. was organized through a consolidation 
of the earlier companies. In 1862 trans- 
continental telegraphy was achieved. In 
1864 automatic re- 
peater and the duplex and quadruplex. In 
1885 the Postal Telegraph Co. 
organized. 

The speaker 
fact that 
have continued in use from the beginning 
day. The 
early telegraph lines were built along the 
railroads 


signals over it. In 


Edison invented the 


was 


directed attention to the 


one-wire earth-return § circuits 


of telegraphy to the present 


and later, in the case of the 


Postal Telegraph Co., on the highways. 
A modern development in the art is the 
printing telegraph, and the latest is the 
carrier system. 
The chronology of the telephone com- 
menced with Bell’s invention in 1875. One- 
earth-return circuits 


wire, were adopted 


from telegraph practice and used ex- 


clusively for some years. Early long dis- 


(Centinued from page 16.) 
tance experiments were made from Boston 
to Lowell, Mass., 20 miles, and from Bos- 
tor to Providence, R. L., 40 miles. 

In 1884 the first metallic telephone cir- 
cuit was placed in service between New 
\ ork and Boston. In 1886 the first trans- 
position system was installed between New 
York and Philadelphia, and this was fol- 
lowed by experimental communication 
trom New York to Chicago. In 1893 New 
York-Chicago service was instituted and in 
1911 it was extended to Denver. In 1913 














Frank F. Fowle,,of Chicago, Made an Ex- 
cellent Address on Inductive 
Coordination. 


long distance service was opened between 
New York and Salt Lake City and in 1915 
San Francisco, thus 
achieving transcontinental communication. 

The lead-covered paper telephone cable 
was developed in the late 80’s and early 
90's and phantom circuits came into use 
from 1900 to 1905. In 1900 Pupin’s load- 
ing coil was brought out and it was fol- 


it was extended to 


lowed in 1905 by the Shreeve repeater. In 
1915 the or vacuum tube re- 
peater appeared and a few years later it 


DeForest 


was followed. by the carrier current 
system. 
The 


power 


light and 
with the 


chronology of electric 


transmission commenced 
eiectric arc’s discovery by Sir Humphrey 
Davy in 1810. In 1832 Faraday discovered 
the principle of electromagnetic induction. 
In 1878 Chas. F. Brush developed his com- 
mercial are lighting system and in 1879 
Edison exhibited the electric incandescent 
lamp. 

The central station was 
opened in Pearl street in New York City 
in 1882. Between 1880 and 1885 the alter- 
nating current system was developed and 
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first Edison 


in 1885 the polyphase induction motor was 
announced by 
1888 the street = railway 
commenced operating in Richmond, \a. 

In 1893 
electric 


Tesla and Ferrari if 


first electric 
high-tension transmission 0 
over a considerable djs. 
tance was accomplished and in 1897 wa; 
commenced the development of interurba 
electric railways. 

The water power’ developments at 
Niagara Falls, in the far West, the South 
and the Middle West were briefly mep- 
tioned, and then the speaker referred t 


energy 


modern tendencies in electric practice. 

He declared the small, individual elec. 
tric generating plant practically a thigg of 
the past, for the tendency is to yn 
electricity in large plants and distribut: 
it by means of transmission lines over 

He estimated that the power 
will spend $2,700,000,000 for 
distribution facilities and substations in th 
next 10 years. 


large areas. 
companies 


“In the near future everyone living j 
the rural districts will have power service 
as well as communication 
Mr. “How to co-ordinate these 
superimposed distribution systems on th: 
same highway, so that both may rende 
efficient service at low cost, is the problem 
before us.” 


service,” sai 
Fowle. 


The speaker outlined the investigation oi 
inductive stating that be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 nothing of note was 
accomplished except for the invention of a 
transposition system. 


interference, 


The next 10 years 
slow progress with little ac- 
Between 1900 and 1910 som 
were made including co- 
ordinated transpositions, based upon dis- 
continuities and sectionalization. 
Between 1910 and 1920 excellent 
was done in California in the study of in- 


saw very 
complished. 


advancements 


work 


ductive interference and methods of mir- 
imizing it. The National Electric 
Association also gave it considerable at- 
From 1920 to 1924 a new period 
commenced with the cooperation of the 
National Light 
the Bell system. 

Taking up the matter of inductive i 
terference itself, Mr. 
three factors: 


Light 
tention. 


Electric Association and 


Fowle mentioned 
1. Inductive susceptibility of commun 
cation systems. 
2. Inductive influence of power sY* 
tems. 


coupling between thie tw 


3. Inductive 


systems. 


In regard te susceptibility, the single 


wire grounded telephone line is the mos 
susceptible. Open-wire, twisted-pair at 
cable were mentioned in the order of the!" 
decreasing susceptibility. 

lines, the speaker 


Transmission power 


stated, vary greatly in their inductive ™ 
fluence, and a good condition of |alane 


minimizes this influence. 
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.| When you are “up a tree’ for crossarms 


z of 
Tate 
bute 











over 


wer 


| the 


MERGENCIES do break, and it 
it / has been known for our tele- 
sai , | phone friends to be absolutely up 
hese against it in their need for crossarms 





py} 


he ° 
be right away. 


slem Then they naturally turn to our 
nearby House as a friend in need. The 
stocks there are full, and close enough 


to assure prompt delivery. 


a 

= 

fe) 
— 


Ota 

- This holds true not only for cross- 

wi arms, but for poles too, and the count- 
co- ; sa less items of line materials and tools— 
, eaten in fact “everything from the bottom 

‘ork ee a . of the hole to the top of the pole.”’ 





sles " i Look on this Western Electric stock 
ight ee as i as your own reserve, saving you the 
os SN \ investment of a large supply. For 
the EX & your regular or emergency needs we 
| . are equipped to take care of the whole 
job. Put our service to the test. Order 
mned “a henge now. 
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it was stated, re- 
fers to the familiar parallel. 
In closing, Mr. Fowle spoke briefly of 


The term “coupling,” 


the general points incorporated in the re- 
port ot the joint general committee of the 
National Electric Light 
the Bell system. 


Association and 

Broadly speaking, he said, the spirit of 
the report is that power and telephone in- 
terests must live together, and their for- 
tunes are common in many respects. He 
advocated the telephone men getting ac- 
quainted with the power company people in 
their territory and then, should questions 
arise, they could be discussed and settled 
without difficulty. 

Capies of the report of the joint com- 
mittee were distributed to all who desired 
them. 


Reducing Transmission Losses. 

Rk. M. Bruce, plant superintendent of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., read an in- 

paper entitled “Transmission 
Due to Mechanical Defects or 
Troubles Affecting Transmission.” 

“Much has been said and written, and 
much spent 


teresting 


Losses 


money in order to provide 
means whereby good transmission may be 
obtained,” said Mr. Bruce. “From an en- 
gineering standpoint, the requirements are 
well known and it is the job of the plant 
men to carry out in actual construction the 
principles which the engineers have given.” 

Studies made of transmission losses due 
to mechanical means, he said, prove that 
poor workmanship and lack of proper at- 
tention to the little details will spoil the 
best engineering plans. 

Mr. Bruce recalled ‘to the attention of 
his audience the many points at which the 
most common troubles are likely to occur, 
in the substation, the central office and the 
outside plant. He also told of the ways 
jn which his company is assisting its plant 
men in the field outside of Rochester to 
solve their maintenance problems. 

A demonstration was made by Mr. 
Bruce on a display board, which he had 
the occasion, to show the 
transmission circuit 
with faulty connections and another with 
perfect connections. 

This paper will appear in full in another 


provided for 


difference in over a 


issue. 

Following Mr. Bruce’s able paper, Vice- 
President Ihmsen made a number of an- 
nouncements and was concluding with the 
statement that President Fuller 
pected to arrive at any moment—and just 
then Mr. Fuller appeared in the doorway. 


Was eCxX- 


This was Mr. Fuller’s first appearance 
at the and his arrival was 
greeted with and applause, all 
standing as “Telephony’s Grand Old Man” 
walked to the platform. He briefly ex- 
pressed disappointment at being obliged to 
miss the opening session of the convention 
and assured those present of his pleasure 
at being able to return to the city before 


Fol- 


convention 
cheers 


the afternoon session had adjourned. 
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lowing an informal reception to the popu- 
lar president, adjournment was taken. 

Thursday evening the 
tendants were guests at the third annual 
minstrel show and dance given by the 
employes of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. at Convention Hall. 

Unlike the usual minstrel show the 
curtain raised on a cafe scene in a resi- 
dential garden with the black-faced com- 
Walter Harvey, listed 
as “host.” was the interlocutor with Dick 
Mallory, Royden Smith, Reed Clapp and 
Miss Rose 
Speier was hostess and Charles McMahon, 
head butler. 

Just before the closing chorus, an 
“intruder,” hailing from Jerusalem and 
claiming acquaintanceship with Mr. Fuller, 
appeared. 

It was at this point that a very fine 
tribute was paid to Mr. Fuller who was 
called to the platform and recognized by 
the man from Jerusalem. A large bouquet 
of roses was presented Mr. Fuller who 


convention at- 


edians as waiters. 


Frank Hawken as end men. 


responded with a few appropriate words. 
The chorus thereupon sang “Dream, 
Daddy, Wonderful Daddy of 
Mine,” and concluded with “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

General dancing concluded the evening’s 
program, during the intermissions of which 
specialty dances were given by Miss Ethel 
Murphy and Hardy, Miss Helen 
Simes, Miss Gladys Colegrove and Miss 
Ruth Schaubert. 

At the opening of the Friday morning 
meeting, Vice-President Ihmsen read a 
resolution prepared by the resolutions com- 
mittee on the death of Renwick Dibble, of 
Tannersville, which was unanimously 
adopted and a copy directed sent to the 
family of Mr. Dibble. 


The Problem of Taxes. 
“Taxing Telephone Property” was the 
subject of an interesting paper presented 
by George Rymers, secretary, Northern 
New York Telephone Co., Plattsburg. Mr. 
Rymers spoke, in part, as follows: 
“The subject of taxation is one which 
has been discussed—and no doubt cussed 
also—by more persons than any other. 


Dream, 


Lyle 


Taxation always has been of greatest 
importance. It was an unjust system of 
taxation, almost a confiscation, that was 
one of the great causes of the French 
Revolution. In our own country the cry 
of the patriots, ‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation’ was heard by George III of 
England and was the great factor in ob- 
taining our own freedom. The Declaration 
of Independence states as one of the un- 
just acts of the English government— 
‘Imposing taxes without our consent.’ 

Taxes can only be levied by consent of 
those paying. There must be authority of 
some elected body—Congress, legislature, 
county board, city or school board. Every 
new crop of senators and representatives 
seems to be called upon to save the coun- 
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try with some new legislation, either ¢) in- 
crease or decrease taxes. 

In spite of all their efforts taxes have 
grown from the original tax system of so 


much a person—the poll tax of our earliest 


inhabitants—to a complicated system of 
direct and indirect taxes, of visible and 
invisible, of property and income taxes, 
until the poor taxpayer exclaims, as he 
pays and pays, ‘In every way every day | 
am getting worse and worse.’ 

Some of us have only a vague idea on 
the subject. Because, if we do not pay in- 
come or real estate taxes, we have a silly 
notion that we are getting off scot free: 
vet the deadliest taxes are the hidden ones 
that trim 
salaried man. 


quietly farmer, laborer and 

The problem of taxation and who pays 
1as developed into the application of a 
principle of the great American game— 
that of ‘passing the buck.’ There are none 
who escape the payment of taxes. They 
may never meet a tax collector or assessor, 
but their taxes are passed on to them from 
the landlord in higher rents, from the mer- 
chants in higher prices for all commodi- 
ties, for higher rates for amusements, 
transportation—and just as surely should 
be for telephone service. 

Telephone rates are determined by the 
cost of labor, material, and other elements 
of expense. The actual taxes paid as such 
are small compared to the great burden 
of invisible, yet nevertheless present, taxes 
concealed in every item of the cost of 
telephone service. 

The savage in his wild forest home is 
tax-free until he comes into contact with 
civilization in the purchase of his supplies, 
then he begins to pay taxes in the added 
cost of the manufacturer, carrier and oth- 
ers concerned in its production. 

It is estimated that one-eighth of the 
average wage earner’s salary goes to pay 
taxes—and in most of the cases he does 
not realize that he is paying them. Taxes 
are always paid from income. Perhaps 
the only case where taxes are not and can 
not be passed on to the consumer is that 
of the inheritance or estate taxes. After 
the taxpayer has struggled along his whole 
life with the burden imposed by his gov- 
ernment—state, town, county and the va- 
rious other taxing agencies, wise and 
otherwise—his estate is made to pay the 
final and perhaps the easiest payment of 
them all. 

What is true in the case of an individual 
exists in a larger degree with corporations, 
both large and small and in like propor- 
tions. We read daily of a plan to reduce 
taxes—that is, to reduce the individual 
taxes and raise the tax on corporations. 
The present Congress is confronted with 
this great problem. We can only hope that 
some good may come from this discussion, 
and the 
taxes are too high. 


general opinion that 
Of course, you cal- 


build- 


agitation 


not raise money for armies, navie: 
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Bind Your Telephone 


Poles With 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as descri in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as Many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


throughthem. Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 
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TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 

eatest in conductivity and 
ue to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


the trade. It is 
lasting qualities, 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
‘Tigh Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


i YDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 








Stacy 


Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 

and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
pass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.50 per pair. 

by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 














Radiola Super Heterodyne, 
with Radiola loud speaker, 
and six Radiotrons UV-199. 
Entirely complete except 
batteries, 


$286 


Batteries Necessary 





6 No. 7111 “A” $ .40 each 
2 No. 767 “B” 5.00 each 
ma Ts SS .60 each 


The New Radiolas Are Here! 


Selective, non-radiating, simple to oper- 
ate, delivering great volume, using dry 
cell tubes. 


Illustrated above is Radiola Super Hete- 
rodyne. Assures long distance reception 
on loud speaker using no antenna and 
no ground. Loop is self contained in 
cabinet. 


“*THERE’S A RADIOLA FOR 
EVERY PURSE”’’ 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES 
Distributors for 


Radio Corp. of America 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


$206 












$35 
$65 
$100 
$150 


$425 
$286 
$245 
$220 
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ings, schools and other things for the good 
of the people, and not have to pay for 
them. 

Bonds have an unhappy faculty of draw- 
ing interest and coming due some time. It 
is only through general reduction of ex- 
penditures and the general expenses of the 
various agencies of the government, con- 
tinued through the varidus states, cities, 
towns, villages and even school districts, 
that relief from taxes can be brought 
about. The general public is willing to 
pay for improvements, but should insist on 
judicious and businesslike care in the ex- 
penditure of money raised by the taxes 
paid by the people. 

With the easy marketing of their tax- 
exempt securities, various municipalities 
have gone into wonderful campaigns of 
spending. Capital has been withdrawn 
from business enterprises to be invested 
in popular (to the rich man) securities. 
Many tax districts will be paying interest 
on bonds issued for projects long after 
they are gone and forgotten. 

No part of this country’s wealth should 
escape its just share of taxation, nor 
should the burden of taxation, directly or 
indirectly, be shifted to the corporations. 
As one board of assessors once said to me 
in regard to an assessment, ‘You represent 
a corporation, so we will soak ’em.’ This 
seems to be the popular idea and has been 
made so by the action of Congress, state 
legislatures and local tax-fixing boards. 

The subject of. this discussion—‘Tele- 
phone Taxation as It Exists in New York 
State’—should be considered as applying 
to all public service corporations. 

It is a well known fact among those 
who have studied the various systems of 
taxation that New York state has a most 
complicated, illogical and cumbersome sys- 
tem of taxation. The laws of no other 
state compare in complexity. 

Some corporations pay on their net in- 
come, some transportation companies—and 
these include telephone companies—pay, in 
addition to the capital stock tax which all 
pay, a gross earnings tax, besides the regu- 
lar mortgage, organization and 
All these go to the state. 

In 1921 corporations paid one-sixth of 
their net income in taxes to the federal 
or $700,000,000. The same 
year 350,000 corporations filed income tax 
reports. New York state pays one-fourth 
of all the federal taxes of the country. 
Then they pay city, state and county, vil- 
lage and school taxes in the various lo- 
calities. ' 


other 
taxes. 


government, 


Part of the assessments of these taxes 
are made by the state tax commission—the 
special franchise assessments of property 
on streets and highways—the other part 
by the local boards of assessors of cities, 
towns, villages and school districts, and 
the assessments for state taxes are equal- 
ized by the county board of supervisors. 

You will notice four different boards 
assessing the same property for various 


TELEPHONY 
purposes. It is evident that very few 
boards of assessors are competent to cor- 
rectly assess property like that of public 
service companies. There is no uniformity 
of values. They usually place the value 
high and will not pay much attention to 
protests from the owners, the general opin- 
ion being that the corporations are seeking 
to escape payment of their taxes. I do not 
think corporations object to a just and 
equitable valuation made on the same basis 
as of other property made by competent 
persons. 

Corporations have very little fault to 
find with the special franchise assessments 








Courage Needed in Every Walk 
of Life. 


If you were asked, in the order of 
their importance, the most admirable 
qualities, or virtues, would you not give 
high rank to courage? Few victories 
are won by cowards. Conquest calls for 
courage. In every walk, in every strata 
of life, there is need for courage, if suc- 
cess is to be attained. 

There come times when the call for 
courage is as imperative on the farm- 
field as on the battlefield. The humblest 
toiler may find as severe a draft upon 
his courage as ever came to a captain of 
industry. Every life has its stiles to 
climb, stiles demanding a quiet courage 
not incited and stimulated by the plaud- 
its of the multitude, but a courage 
known to self alone.—B. C. Forbes. 








of the state tax commission. When the 
corporations’ reports to them are properly 
made, then assessments are just and equit- 
able. 

Then the payment of these various taxes 
to different collectors in cities, ‘counties, 
villages and school districts add to the 
burden of expense necessary to their pay- 
ment. 

Legislation to combine tax districts and 
make the county the ultimate taxing unit 
has been attempted, but it seems impossible 
to do it. During the last legislature the 
rural school bill, which would have been 
of great benefit to the school system as 
well as simplifying the administration of 
taxes by every taxpayer, was defeated. 

It seems as if, therefore, the corpora- 
tions that pay such a large proportion of 
taxes in the state can only continue hoping 
some time for a relief, not so much in 
amount of taxes, but in their adminis- 
tration. 

A plan is suggested of taxing only gross 
earnings of the corporations,: and not’ a 
general property tax, as at present, but 
there are many strong objections to’ this. 
At any rate-a, tax levied on a just and 
equitable: assessment made by. a.competent 
board or-commission and adequate’ for all 
purposes; and to relieve the corporations 
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from the cumbersome and 
times unjust and unequal taxation, 
condition greatly to be desired.” 

Mr. Rymers illustrated his address with 
several charts and answered a number of 


questions which were handed to him. 


“Simplified Accounting for Small 
phone Companies” was the subject of a 
most helpful paper presented by Seaborn 
N. Vines, manager of Howard F. Far. 
rington & Co., certified public accountants 
of Syracuse. 

Emphasizing the importance of a proper 
accounting system, Mr. Vines asserted that 
“in nearly every case of financial difficulty, 
failure on the part of owners to reap a 
fair return on their investment and difficul- 
ties with governmental bodies in rate, 
capitalization and tax matters, the trouble 
is readily traced, either to an inefficient or 
inadequate accounting system, or no sys- 
tem at all.” 

Mr. Vines then presented the funda- 
mentals upon which a proper accounting 
procedure for the smaller telephone com- 
panies should be based, including the books 
or forms needed to meet their require- 
ments. His paper will be presented in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Upon conclusion of Mr. Vines’ address, 
I. H. Griswold, of Plattsburg, president 
of the Northern New York Telephone 
Co., on behalf of himself and associates, 
expressed appreciation of the convention. 
As a telephone man since 1898, Mr. Gris- 
wold declared the meeting was the best 
ever held in New York state. 


present 


Tele- 


Motor cars were then taken to the plant 
of the Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mig. 
Co. where a delightful luncheon was 
served in the cafeteria of the factory. 


The periods between courses were in- 


terspersed with community singing in 
which considerable rivalry developed. The 
prize for the singing, however, was 
awarded to the office girls of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company acting as waitresses 
who sang a number of songs appropriate 
to the occasion as they marched among the 
diners at the conclusion of the repast. 


The entire party was then conducted 
through the plant, being divided into 
groups of four and five in charge of the 
Stromberg engineers and other employes 
familiar with the various manufacturing 
processes. It was a revelation to mamy 
of the visitors to see the modern equip- 
ment and efficient methods used in the 
manufacture of Stromberg equipment and 
particularly the application of what were 
formerly supposed to be only laboratory 
methods to the testing of the completed 
products of the plant. 

Upon completion of the tour of inspec 
tion, the guests were taken back to the 
Powers Hotel where the final session 0 
the convention was held. The director 
were elected, as has been mentioned pre 
viously, after which the convent.on W4 
declared adjourned. 
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Operator’s Conference Big Success 


The operators’ conference, held in con- 
with the third annual convention 
of the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York in Rochester last week, was 
very well attended. There was a full regis- 


nection 


tration of 300 operators, with an average 
attendance of 130 at each of the sessions, 

The conference, which was in charge of 
Miss Lillian A. Vavasour, consisted of 
four sessions, the opening session being 
held Wednesday afternoon, May 7. Two 
sessions were held on Thursday and the 
last session was held Friday morning. A 
luncheon for the operators at 12:30 p. m., 
Friday, followed by a matinee performance 
at a nearby vaudeville theater, through the 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., proved a delightful conclusion 
to the conference. 

Splendid 
variety of topics pertaining to the work 
of the traffic department. 


courtesy 


papers were presented on a 

Practically all 
of them will be presented in full in future 
issues of TELEPHONY. 


The first address at the opening session 
of the conference was made 
by C. G. Vickery, traffic superintendent of 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. 


operators’ 


Personal 
interest, said he, is the key to the problem 
of the telephone operator. 

small offices 
where the outside construction was not the 
best, 


“lL have known cases in 
weak in tele- 
phones looked as though Noah had used 
them in the ark. 


transmission spots, 


With these known con- 
ditions, you could ask any subscriber in 


the town how the service was and they 
would say: ‘It is fine.’ 


What is the answer? The operator had 
something in her voice that was pleasing. 
Call it a pleasing personality if you like. 
That is not all. She knew everyone in 
town. They all called her by her given 
That, of course, made a difference. 

She felt her responsibility. She had a 
personal interest. Right there is the key 
to the whole problem—personal interest— 


name. 


personal interest in every move you make. 
Every operator 
acquainted 


cannot be personally 


with everyone in her home 
The larger the town, the less the 


opportunity, and when you reach the city, 


town. 


the percentage of personal acquaintance- 
ship to the number of subscribers served 
is small. 

But the nersonal interest of the operator 
should be in the same proportion to the 
subscriber in the city as those in the small 
town, providing, of course, that all take 
their rightful share. 

Here is something you can have for 
nothing, and if you are filled with it and 
give it out, spread it to everyone you come 
in contact with, face to face or over the 
telephone, it will return to you tenfold in 
kindly from others 


thoughts and, 


too, 


many times more in value than ‘just 
thoughts.” 

In an address on “Benefits to Be Derived 
from a Traffic Conference,” Miss Lillian 
A. Vavasour, chief traffic inspector of the 
Friendship Telephone Co., of Albany, 
listed six points as follows: 

1. The benefit derived from personal 
contact among operators who are in daily 
touch with the subscribers. 

2. The advantages gained from discus- 
sion among these operators of the troubles 
common to all. 

3. The uniformity of practice regard- 
ing service to subscribers, or similarity of 
methods employed, leading to efficiency. 

4. The proper method of handling toll 
tickets and the 
gained therefrom. 


increased revenues to be 


5. The advantages gained by keeping in 
touch with and 


ments in the telephone service. 


new practices develop- 

6. The proper attention to complaints, 
visualizing the subscriber’s viewpoint, and 
a broader grasp on what the telephone, as 
a public utility, means. 

In concluding a_ talk on 
Traffic Miss 
O’Flanagan, information 


“Handling 
Complaints,” Eleanore E. 
chief operator, 
Rochester Telephone Corp., said: 

“The keynote of success in handling 
tactfulness. 


Everyone responds to courtesy, and while 


complaints is courtesy, with 


complaint supervisors may have occasion 
to doubt this at times, it is the only meth- 
od to use acting as the 


This holds 


subscriber is 


when we are 
mouthpiece of our company. 
when we know the 
wrong. 


even 


The impression we should leave in the 
subscriber's mind is that without excep- 
tion, the public is always right and that we 
are in a receptive frame of mind, perfect- 
ly ready and willing to receive any advice 
or suggestion for the betterment ot 
service.” 

Special telephone operating practices, 
such as waking a subscriber at a certain 
hour by ringing his telephone, were con- 
demned as harmful to general service in 
a paper entitled “Disadvantages of Special 
Operating Practices,” presented by Anna 
M. Wilson, of Plattsburg, chief operator 
for the Northern New York Telephone 
Corp., at one of the Thursday sessions of 
the operators’ conferences. Miss Wilson 
said in part: 

“There is in the memory of most of us 
here a time when the giving of information 
relative to baseball scores, election returns, 
train arrivals and departures was part of 
an operator’s duties. Perhaps the origin 
of these practices may be found in the 
desire of early telephone companies to ob- 
tain subscribers. The question arises today, 
however, whether there is the same need 
for their establishment or continuance. 
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Telephone service is difficult to cefine, 
but we all recognize that the establishing 
of a telephone connection between two 
subscribers satisfactorily is involved. The 
practice of waking a subscriber at 
a. m. 


four 
sharp by ringing his telephone bell 
in order that he may catch a train, oi call- 
ing Mrs. Brown at five p. m. at her re 
quest, to advise that it’s time to take the 
cake from the informing Mr. 
Smith that his train is 30 minutes late, or 
that the 

seventh, or that the lake is unfit fo: 
ing, do 


oven, O f 
score is nothing in the 
skat- 


conform to this 


one to 
not, therefore, 
idea. 

Are we 


not wrong in permitting these 


irregular operating practices? Are not the 


operators apt to become in danger of 


losing their maximum usefulness in _at- 
tempting to follow out these special prac- 
tices? I feel that thorough consideration 
should be given to eliminating, so far as 
possible, these special practices which are 
apt to prove a handicap in rendering sat- 
isfactory service. 

Traffic 
discussed in an 


“Advantages of Supervision” 


were interesting paper 
read by Miss Margaret Gonter, of Wells- 
ville, traffic supervisor of the 


County Telephone Co. 


Allegany 


“It is the duty of the traffic supervisor 
to visit the offices in her territory and give 
assistance where needed,” said Miss Gon- 
ter. “If offices are not checked occasion- 
ally they are likely to get into a rut and 
stay there. 

Operators not properly supervised use 
incorrect phrasings. They answer their 
subscribers ‘any old way’ without regard 
to impressions given, as in the days when 
telephone service was first rendered. A 
thorough drill on phrasings and_ correct 
repetition of numbers is essential and its 
importance cannot be overestimated.” 

Care of telephone property was urged 
by Katharine A. Crowley, of Granville, 
general traffic supervisor of the Granville 
Telephone Co., in an address on “The 
Toll Revenue Due to the Misuse 
of Toll Circuits.” She spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

“Who is 


octopus 


Loss of 


your company? Is it te 
everything ™ 


It is the 


ready to devour 
sight? No. 


invested savings of men and women—per- 


Quite the contrary. 


haps your mother and mine, who expect 
and to whom is justly due, a fair return 0M 
their invested money. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. alone has ove! 
280,000 stockholders, and this fumber com 


stitutes only a small part of th: stock- 


holders of telephone companies thr ughot! 


the country, of which there are mor 


women than men. In the truest s: nse, the 


company is owned by those it serves. 


Other helpful papers were esemtee 
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Dig Easy and Fast 


Isn’t one of your problems to keep from spending 
your profits on slow, expensive digging? Other 
Telephone Companies have solved it by using IWAN 
AUGERS. Their large capacity and cutting sur- 
face enables them to dig holes faster than the poles 
can be set. 


They dig just as easy at an angle, and unlike 
other augers, our attachment enables them to dig 
deeper than four feet. We make a size for your 
every need. Send for our booklet and let us show 
you why the Auger method of digging holes is far 
better, quicker and more profitable than digging by 
spade and spoon. 


IWAN BROS. 
South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 





Use 
IWAN 
AUCERS 
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KESTER SOLDER 


Self-Fluxing 


VIQCIN TIN LEAD coxammshlir 


< FLUX IN POCKETS 


(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 























Touches the Spot 


ERE’S a real soldering job! Imagine 
putting separate flux on each con- 
tactto be soldered. Itcertainly takes con- 
siderable time for this operation alone. 


Now with Kester Solder the worker 
simply picks up a hot iron and solders 
away. No separate flux is necessary. 
Kester contains in itself a pure rosin 
flux that melts and feeds to the job in 
proportion to the melting solder. Think 
how much time this saves. 


Enthusiastic users say Kester saves 50% 
of soldering time. We know, besides 
this, that a job soldered with Kester 
means an electrically secure joint. You 
start saving the minute you start using 
Kester. 


Why delay? 





% 
*S 





Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5 and 10 lb. spools. Small package Acid-Core Solder, Kester 
Metal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 


radio and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder. 
, ; 


4% ” 
Manufactured by the 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4211 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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at the Thursday and Friday sessions of 
the conference by the following. 

Mrs. E. Lewis, Cuba, chief operator, 
Allegany County Telephone Co., on “Codp- 
eration Between Traffic and Plant Depart- 
ments.” 

Miss Netty L. Hatch, Clifton Springs, 
traffic chief, Ontario Telephone Co., Inc., 
on “The Effect of Traffic Conferences.” 

Mrs. Laura A. Buell, Rochester, chief 
operator, Stone exchange of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., on “Methods of Instruct- 
ing Operating Forces.” 

Miss Helen Ringwood, Rochester, chief 
operator of the Main exchange of the 
Rochester company, on “Retraining.” 

Miss Sara E. Neary, Newark, traffic 
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supervisor, Wayne Telephone 
“Stimulating Toll Business.” 

Miss Bertha Eckard, Fulton, chief op- 
erator, Oswego County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., on “Call Orders.” 

Miss Mary Campbell, Johnstown, toll 
supervisor, Glen Telephone Co., on “Over- 
lap Ringing.” 

Miss Frieda Starkey, North Lansing, 
Farm & Village Telephone Co., on “Im- 
portance of Ticket Details.” 

Mrs. Mabel G. Easton, Carthage, chief 
operator, Northwestern Telephone Corp., 
on “Deportment.” 

Miss Kathryn Murphy, Norwich, chief 
operator, Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Co., on “Supervisor’s Duties.” 


Co., on 
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Miss Madeline Pingletor, Cattara 
Cattaraugus Telephone Co., on “Cod 
tion Between Toll Center and Trib 
Office.” 

Miss Marguerite P. Croake, Platts 
traffic supervisor, Northern New 
Telephone Co., on “Public Relation 
Created by the Operator.” 

The subject, “Duties of the Chief 
erator at a Small Exchange,” was 
cussed in a paper presented by Miss 
wards, Cornwall, chief 
Cornwall Telephone Co. 

During the ensuing year the up-state as- 
sociation plans to hold 10 district oper- 
ators’ 


operator of 


conferences at 
throughout the state. 


various points 





From Factory and Salesroom 





Strowger Automatic Patent 
Strength Again Proven. 

Reference is made in other columns of 
this issue of TELEPHONY to the official an- 
nouncement concerning a_ settlement be- 
tween the Northern Electric Co., Ltd., of 
Montreal, Canada, and Siemens Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, of im- 
portant and extensive patent litigation be- 
tween these two companies which has been 
in the Canadian courts for some time past. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
terms of the settlement the Siemens com- 
pany has acknowledged the validity of the 
patents of the Northern Electric Co. in 
Canada covering automatic telephone ex- 
change equipment. Many of these patents, as 
is well known in the telephone field, cover 
the manufacture and 
equipment and were 
Northern Electric 


sale of Strowger 
acquired by the 
from the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago: and the settlement 
of this important litigation in this manner 
is, it goes without saying, additional evi- 
dence of the strength of Strowger auto- 
matic patents not only in Canada but else- 
where in the world. 

The Northern Electric Co. in this par- 
ticular situation had also the advantage of 
important patents of the International 
Western Electric Co. 

The Automatic Electric Co., as well as 
its several associated manufacturing com- 
panies in other countries, has well under- 
stood from the beginning of the pioneering 
of automatic telephony the necessity and 
value of proper patent protection for its 
many inventions in this field, and the 
strength of the Strowger manufacturing 
companies in this respect has been evi- 
denced many times in the courts and in 
other ways. 

The Northern company, fully recogniz- 
ing its responsibility for supplying the 
automatic telephone needs. of the Dominion 
of Canada, invested large sums of money 
in tool and shop equipment for the manu- 


facture of automatic equipment in its large 
and modern factory in Montreal. It has 
in connection with its manufacturing ac- 
tivities built up a highly efficient auto- 
matic engineering and installing organiza- 
tion and is efficiently supplying the auto- 
matic telephone equipment needs of the 
Dominion. 

It is natural, under the circumstances, 
that the Northern company would protect 
its automatic patents to its fullest ability, 
and it is also pleasing from the standpoint 
of the good of the telephone industry as 
a whole to note that in a contest involving 
such important issues which might have 
upset the industry in the Dominion for 
years to come, the litigating companies 
have in a most friendly and amicable man- 
ner found a getting-together place for set- 
tling in what appears to be a most equit- 
able way the questions involved. 


Changes Corporation Name to 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

The increasing popularity and success 
of Copperweld wire (made by the molten 
welding process by the Copperweld Steel 
Co., of Rankin, Penna.) has been such in 
the past few years that the name of the 
wire — Copperweld — completely 
nated the name of the company. 

The question has been asked the officers 
of the company so many times, “Why do 
you call yourselves the Copper Clad Steel 
Co. when you make Copperweld wire?” 
that they could see no other way than to 
concede to the request of their customers 
and friends, and change the name of the 
company from Copper Clad Steel Co. to 
Copperweld Steel Co. 


subordi- 


Pacific Fir Co., Cedar Pole Pro- 
ducers, Enter Selling Field. 
The Pacific Fir Co., which for the past 
25 years has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cedar poles, maintaining stocks at 


Minnesota Transfer and also in the Inland 
Empire or Spokane territory, as well as on 
the Pacific coast, is now entering the 
selling field. An office has been opened 
at 10 South La Salle street, Chicago, with 
E. C. Stockdale in charge. From this 
office, as well as from the company’s gen- 
eral office in the Stuart building, Seattle, 
Wash., telephone companies can _ secure 
prompt shipment on cedar poles, treated or 
untreated. 

Mr. Stockdale has been engaged in sell- 
ing cedar poles for the past 
eight years. His many friends in the tele- 
phone field will no doubt be glad to learn 
of his new affiliations. 


seven or 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 12.—Copper—Easier; 
electrolytic, spot and nearby, 1344@13%c; 
13144@13%c. Tin—Steady; 
spot and nearby, $47.50; futures, $46.00. 
Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, $21.50 
22.00; No. 2 northern, $20.50@21.50; Né 
2 southern, $22.00@22.50. -Steady ; 
spot, 7.25@7.50c. 


do, futures, 


Lead 
Zinc—Firmer ; spot and 
5.80@5.85c. 


nearby, Spot, 


8.50c. 


Antimony 


New Catalog on Vac-M Arresters; 
Two New Types Featured. 

A new catalog descriptive of \ac-M 
arresters has just been issued by the Na- 
tional Electric Specialty Co., of Cleveland. 
Ohio. The new arresters featured in this 
catalog are Types 20 and 21. 

The special function of Type 2 1s to 
provide the same fuse block mount pro 
tection as the No. 17 arrester, but with 
the use of the cartridge (or tube) arrester. 
Type 21 is designed for economy o/ space 
on grounded circuit protection. 

The National Electric Specialty | 
pioneer in the field of vacuum p! 
and each Vac-M vacuum arrester 
signed to take care of lightning di 


o. 1s a 
tection 
is de- 
harges 
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and static caused either by lightning or by 
a surge in a high tension line. 

Copies of the latest catalog on the Vac- 
M arresters may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Electric Specialty Co. upon request. 





“Unbreakable” Caps Mounted on 


“Insulate” Composition Tubes. 

“Unbreakable” telephone receiver shells 
and mouthpieces molded from Bakelite as 
first put out about eight years ago by the 
General Insulate Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
the well-known molders of Insulate and 
Hi-Heat materials—are finding greater and 
creater favor with telephone engineers. 
Whereas the call for these Unbreakable 
parts ran but a very few thousand for the 
first year or two the demand nowadays 
runs into the hundreds of thousands. 

An all Unbreakable receiver shell and 
cap is not an inexpensive article, the Gen- 
eral Insulate Co. states, although it serves 
a splendid purpose and is inexpensive in 
the long run in the way of saving replace- 
ments to the telephone manufacturer. 
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A happy medium has been arrived at by 
the General Insulate Co., however, with a 
considerable saving in cost to the buyers 
who specify Unbreakable caps mounted on 
Insulate composition tubes. This combina- 
tion answers almost the same purpose as 
does the all Unbreakable and costs less. 

The General Insulate Co. has facilities 
to mold nearly every standard pattern re- 
ceiver shell, cap and mouthpiece in Un- 
breakable or Insulate and invites inquiries. 





Paragraphs. 

W. A. Wo rrr of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Co., at a 
meeting of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation held at the Machinery Club, New 
York, May 8, was elected to the presidency 
to succeed W. A. Cather of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp.,’ who an- 
nounced his resignation. 

Mr. Wolff was president of the associa- 
tion during 1921-1922. He is also a direc- 
tor of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, and a governor of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest te Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Southern Michigan Company in 
Receivership; Coffey Receiver. 
A request for a receivership made by 

attorneys for the Southern Michigan Tele- 
phone Co. was granted by Judge Sessions 
in the United States district court at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. May 10. While 
representatives of the company contended 
that the company was entirely solvent and 
is now beginning to make money, they 
asked the receivership to protect the com- 
pany “against designing creditors.” 

About a month ago a syndicate of five 
bondholders instituted action in the state 
court for a receivership, but their petition 
was not granted. At that time the com- 
pany contended that the syndicate was at- 
tempting to gain control of the company, 
to the detriment of the stockholders and 
other bondholders. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. 
owned Southern Michigan Telephone Co.’s 


bonds t» the amount of approximately 
$150,000. which were recently sold to a 
syndicat Four or five years ago the 
Michigan State company sued the com- 
pany to restrain it from paying interest on 
Its bon: 

After handing down its decision the 
Court appointed John W. Coffey of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., as receiver for the company. 


Mr. Cotic, reported he believes that under 


careful .anagement the company will be 
able to cake care of the interest on its 
bonds and other obligations and gradually 
emerge ‘:om its financial difficulties. It is 


understood that the headquarters of the 
company will be removed from Burr Oak 
to Sturgis. 

Figures were cited at the hearings to 
show that the replacement value of the 
company properties amounted to $2,000,000 
and that the depreciated value is around 
$1,400,000. It was contended by attor- 
neys for the company that its obligations, 
while large, were not so extensive that 
they cannot be completely retired in time. 

Roy H. Hagerman, of Sturgis, repre- 
sented the company’s interests and with 
Roland J. Cleland, of Grand Rapids, has 


been retained to represent the receiver. 





Many Cities May Organize to Fight 
Higher Rates in New York. 

Corporation counsels of New York state 
cities were scheduled to meet in Albany 
May 15 at the invitation of Attorney Gen- 
eral Carl Sherman to determine whether 
up-state cities wish to participate in a 
litigation against the New York Telephone 
Co. over an increase of rates sought by 
the company. 

“If the telephone company’s theory of 
valuation should be accepted by the fed- 
eral courts,’ Attorney General Sherman 
said in a statement issued in connection 
with his request for the meeting, “there 
would be an automatic increase of 30 per 
cent in the rates up-state, and -even a 
greater increase in New York City (than 
the 10 per cent sought). 

“While the attorney general himself. will 





Hang your cables 


in BONITA Rings 





BONITAS are attached by hand. 
They are made in eight (8) differ- 
ent sizes—each size being obtain- 
able for any strand diameter you 
may use. Different wire weights 
in different sizes give proportion- 
ate strength as the ring size in- 
creases, so that each diameter of 
ring is made overly strong for any 
strain possible to impose upon it. 





Easy to Install 


at 


No Tools Necessary 


Bonitas have been standardized 
by the A. T. & T. Co. for years. 
They have been approved and are 
widely used by The Western Union 
and the Postal Many of the larg 
est railroads and power companies 
(names on request) as well as hun 
dreds of independent telephone 
companies are buyers year after 
year. “Nuf Sed.” 














Over 80 million now in 
use. BONITAS are popu- 
lar—and rightly so. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


EVERETT, MASS. 





BONITAS ‘SERVICE 
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contest vigorously the telephone company’s 
application, he deems it his duty to obtain 
all codperation that he can from the cor- 
poration counsels throughout the state. In 
this case the public service commission 
also opposes the application, and the coun- 
sel of the commission has indicated his 
willingness to co6dperate for frustrating 
the plans of the telephone company.” 

The statement continues that the attor- 
ney general made his request for a meeting 
of the corporation counsels, through the 
headquarters of the New York Confer- 
ence. of Mayors after he had been advised 
that Federal Judge Knox had granted an 
application permitting New York City to 
be a party to the rate case instituted by 
the telephone company in the 
courts. 


tederal 


Portland, Ore., May Soon Have 
Metered Business Service. 

The Oregon Public Service Commission 
has ordered the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to prepare for the inauguration 
of metered business service in the city of 
Portland. The company is ordered to sub- 
mit on or before July 1 “a_ properly 
balanced tariff for such measured service 
for business telephones.” The commission’s 
order reads, in part, as follows: 

“The commission believes that it is prac- 
ticable and necessary in order to remove 
the unjust discrimination that now exists 
by virtue of the enforcement of the present 
flat rates on business telephones, that the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. should 
at once prepare for the installation of 
measured service for business telephones 
in the territory included in group 1 (Port- 
land); such installation to begin as soon 
as practicable, and for the purpose of 
determining the amount of traffic there is 
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in the city of Portland an investigation 
be at once instituted by the company and 
reports of the result of such investigation 
be transmitted to the commission at least 
bimonthly.” 

The announcement that 
ness service in 


metered busi- 
Portland is imminent has 
produced a big stir among the business 
people of that city. The commission is 
asked as to where it found warrant for its 
declaration of “unwarranted discrimina- 
tion” in the present flat rates, since no 
public protest is on file and it is formally 
stated that the question is taken up on 
the commission’s own motion. 


Increased Rates Approved for Ex- 
change at Rumford, Maine. 

The Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been authorized by the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission to reclassify and in- 
crease its rates at its Rumford exchange. 
The company’s rates for unlimited service 
are increased as follows: 

Individual line, business, from $4.25 to 
$4.50 per month; residence, from $2.75 to 
$3; two-party line, business, from $3.50 to 
$3.75, residence, from $2.25 to $2.50. 

The applicant is also authorized to dis- 
continue its present six-party line service 
for which a present charge of $2 is made 
and establish a residence four-party line 
service at a charge of $2.25. 

The 
had recently 
magneto 


commission found that applicant 
changed its system 


to’ central battery 


from 
type; that 


Seeks to Start New Rate Case 


Pending High Court’s Decision. 
Despite the Andrew  B. 
Dougherty, attorney general, recently ren- 
dered for the Public Utilities 
heid that an 


opinion of 


Michigan 


Commission, in which he 
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attempt to enforce new telephone rat 
Detroit and Michigan generally in th 
of the present injunction 
against the rate order of August, {922 
would constitute contempt of the supreme 


now peddling 


court, and in view of the suit now periding 
such a new order would not be enfo: 

a petition by the corporation coun: 
Detroit for another hearing on behal{ 
that city was filed with the utilities 
mission April 30. 

The petition alleges that the present 
telephone rates of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. are “excessive and exhorbitant” 
in the city of Detroit, asks for a hearing 
in the matter and that relief in the form 


of lower rates be granted. The commis- 


sion set the case for hearing May 27. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


WasuHincton, D. C., INTERSTATE 
MERCE COMMISSION. 

April 28: The commission approved the 
division of territory by the Tuscarawas 
County Telephone Co. and the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., by the terms of which the 
Independent company takes over the Bell 
properties in New Philadelphia and Dover, 
including toll lines in the northern hali of 
Tuscarawas county, and the Ohio Bell 
company takes over the Independent com- 
pany’s exchanges and lines in the southern 
part of Tuscarawas county. When the 
unification has been completed the Tusca- 
rawas County company will have added 
137 telephones to its present list of 4,400 
subscribers in New Philadelphia and 
Dover. 

May 2: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved the application of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for permission to acquire the properties of 
the Brevard County Telephone Co., of 
Indianola, Fla. 

District oF CoLUMBIA. 

May 1: The commission dismissed the 
petition of the Federation of Citizens’ As- 
sociations for a reduction in the 


Com- 


rates, 
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TEST SET 


Get ready for the spring and summer line trouble. 
There is nothing like a “STEWART” Test Set to 
locate and clear this kind of trouble. 

Locates which way and how far your short, cross 
from 
without cutting the line. 
It is also a good telephone 
to call in with, or talk to 
anyone on the line after 
the line is clear. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


ILLINO!IS 


you 




















INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 





Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 
IN USE- N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


DENMARK 
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ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 


N underground construction re- 

member that the cost of cable 
is the big item. It is certainly good 
policy to give this cable the effi- 
cient protection of a tight-jointed 
Orangeburg installation in a mono- 
lithic concrete envelope. 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit has 
proved its dependability for thirty 
years. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
294 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Lid . Toronto 
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tolls and charges of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. No. 533. 
CALIFORNIA 

May 5: Extension of time granted to 
the Huntington Beach Telephone Co. until 
July 1, 1924, in which to issue and sell 
25,500 shares of its capital stock and 
$50,000 of bonds 

May 7: Order issued authorizing the 
Klamath Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
sell to subscribers a telephone line along 
the Klamath river. 

ILLINOIS. 

May 14: Hearing at Chicago in re ap 
plication of the El Paso Telephone Co. 
for permission to issue $2,000 of its com 
mon capital stock. No. 14015. 

May 15: Hearing at Chicago in re com- 
plaint of Jesse G. Hall and Frank Gwin 
relative to failure of the Streator Tele 
phone Co. to furnish telephone service to 
the homes of the complainants in Streator 

INDIANA. 

April 25: The commission authorized 
the Providence Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates to the following schedule: Busi- 
ness telephone, $2.25 per month; residence, 
$1.75 per month; with a rebate of 25 cents 
per month to subscribers owning their own 
instruments. 

April 30: The commission issued an 
order fixing the rate for subscribers of the 
Greensboro (Ind.) Codéperative Telephone 
Co. at $1 a month for all classes of serv- 
ice. The company is a mutual organization 
and has been operated by assessments. 

MAINE. 

May 1: The commission dismissed for 
want of prosecution the complaint filed by 
Henry J. Luce and more than nine others, 
residents of the town of Newburg, against 
the Unity Telephone Co., petitioning for 
reductions in the toll rate from Newburg 
to Bangor and in the annual rates for sub- 
scribers, and also asking that arrange- 
ments be made with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for the handling of tele- 
grams of subscribers of the telephone 
company. 

MICHIGAN. 

May 27: Hearing in re petition of the 
city of Detroit for an order reducing the 
rates of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

MIssowurt. 

April 22: The commission authorized 
the Fairfax Telephone Co., of Fairfax, to 
increase its rate for business service from 
$1.50 to $2 per month. No change was 
made in the rate of $1.25 for local resi- 
dence or rural service. With the increase 
in the business rate, as authorized, the 
commission estimated that the company’s 
revenues would yield a return of 8.5 per 
cent for depreciation and return. 

May 5: The commission approved a 
schedule of increased rates for the Crane 
Telephone Co., of Crane, effective upon 
the reconstruction of the company’s lines, 
as proposed by the petitioner. No. 3951. 

NEBRASKA 

May 3: In the matter of the application 
of the Chester Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in rates; hearing continued from 
May 16 to May 20 at commission offices. 

May 5: In the matter of the recent order 
permitting an increase in rates for the 
Ohiowa ‘Telephone Co., it is further 
ordered that the effective date of the new 
schedule shall be July 1 instead of April 1. 

May 5: In the matter of the application 
of the Farmers Home Telephone Co., of 
Shelton and Gibbon, for approval of form 
of service contract, dismissed upon request 
of company. 

May 6: In the matter of the application 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates on its 
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Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
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exchanges at Belmont and Whitney; ob- 
jections having been filed and it being 
desirable that protestants be given full 
opportunity to present their case, ordered 
that a hearing thereon be held at Craw- 
ford, an adjacent city, on June 11. 

May 6: Complaint filed by T. E. Tro- 
baugh, of Fairfield, against Linceln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging unsatis- 
factory service conditions. 

May 7: Complaint filed by City Attor- 
ney Clyde Barton, of Pawnee City, against 
Pawnee Telephone Co., alleging failure to 
complete underground construction on 
Main street. 

May 7: Application filed by the Calla- 
way & Arnold Telephone Co. asking per- 
mission to reduce rates to Callaway sub- 
scribers who have no company telephone. 

May 8: Complaint filed by Boomers’ 
Mid-Western Teachers Agency against 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
garding special service rates. 

May 8: Application filed by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to make a rate for non-guarantee com- 
mercial P. B. X. service at transient 
hotels. 

May 9: Hearing at Union of application 
of Union Mutual Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase business rates; objec- 
tions of business men heard and matter 
taken under advisement. 

New York. 

May 15: Continued hearing in New 
York City on the petition of the New 
York Telephone Co. for an increase in its 
rates for service over those fixed by the 
commission in March, 1923, 

May 15: Hearing at Albany in re peti- 
tion of the Subscribers Service Telephone 
Co. for permission to issue $50,000 of com- 
mon capital stock. 

July 10: Continued hearing on the com- 
plaint of Mayor Cosgrove, of Cohoes, 
against the New York Telephone Co., in 
which he alleges that there is a discrimi- 
nation in toll rates between Cohoes and 
Albany and Troy. 

Out. 

May 1: The commission suspended for 
120 days the increased rates proposed by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for the cities 
of Cleveland and Dayton; also the in- 
creased rate schedule filed by the Geneva 
Telephone Co. of Geneva. 

May 1: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed a new schedule of rates providing for 
increases in service charges at Piqua. 

May 1: New schedules of telephone 
rates for Steubenville and Mingo Junction, 
the increases, applying to business tele- 
phones only, were filed by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 

May 2: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed increased rate schedules for the fol- 
lowing cities: Gates Mills, Warrensville, 
and East Euclid, Cuyahoga county; Steu- 
benville and Mingo Junction, Piqua, and 
Gallipolis. 

May 2: Increased telephone rates in 
South Euclid, Steubenville, Piqua, Galli- 
polis, Gates Mills, Warrensville and 
Mingo Junction asked by Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in new schedules filed with the 
commission to be effective June 2. Busi- 
ness rates are increased $1 in South 
Euclid, Warrensville and Gates Mills: 
$1.50 in Steubenville, and 75 cents in 
Piqua and Gallipolis. Residence rates 
are raised 25 cents for individual and 50 
cents for two-party line service in Piqua 
and Gallipolis 

OREGON. 

April 30: The commission ordered the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
prepare for the inauguration of metered 
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business service in Portland and to file 
tariff. for such ‘service by July 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

April 28: The Forward Telephone C 
rendering service in Elizabeth and Fo 
ward townships. Allegheny county, an 
Rostraver township, Westmoreland cou: 
ty, filed a new rate schedule with tl 
commission, to become effective June 

UTAH. 

May 2: Authority to increase the rat 
charged for rural telephone service 
Richfield district asked by Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in application 
filed with commission. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position with Independ- 
ent company. 11 years’ experience as 
construction foreman, trouble shooting, 
cable and switchboard repairing. Com- 
mon Battery or Magneto. Capable of 
managing exchange. Married. Can give 
first class references. Address 555], 


care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED-—Steady position as cable- 
man. Have had seven years’ expe- 
rience with all branches of cable work. 
Plenty of references. Address 5546, 


care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Permanent position by 
competent telephone man. Common 
3attery or Magneto exchange. Capable 
taking charge. Address M. A. Hubbard, 
Osseo, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY-— Telephone 
plant in Missouri, Kansas or Texas. 400 
to 600 stations. Don’t answer unless 
you mean business. Address 5548, care 


of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Telephone plant with 
350 subscribers located in best part of 
Indiana. A bargain. Address 5552, care 


of TELEPHONY. 
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GENERAL INSULATE CO., Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hard Rubber Substitutes 
Knobs, Insulators, 
Receiver Cases, 
Dials, Etc 
Specials of Any 
Article to Order 











CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Pele Linc Hardware and Censtruction Materials 
Vitrified Clay Cendait and Tile 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 





217 N. Desplaines St Chicage, Iflineis 
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